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The State Turns to La Monte for PROTECTION! 


When a police officer demands your license 


you are in trouble if you cannot imme- 
diately produce documentary evidence of 
ownership of the car and of your right to 
drive it.» » Operators’ licenses should be 
protected against alteration and coun- 
terfeiting. » » That's why 

many States have these, 

as well as other im- 

portant forms, printed 

on La Monte Safety 


Papers, with the State’s seal or insignia 
incorporated in the paper.» » La Monte | 
Safety Papers were developed 70 yearn 
ago as a means of safeguarding check 
and other negotiable instruments. They 
have proved so eminently satisfactory that 
they are recognized as the “standard ol 
safety” for this purpose. » » Today, out- 
standing business organizations from coast 
to coast, including more than 75% of the na- 


tion’s largest banks, use and endorse them. 





Y GEAR IN 7 MORE 


Good Loans 
on 
Inventory 


FIELD © 
WAREHOUSING 


ANAT 
GUARDIAN 


You may ask “How do we go about GEARING IN@" First of all “talk it over" with a Douglas- 
Guardian man. He'll come to you in a spirit of service . . . to tell you how other banks have 
found attractive new loan opportunities through inventory financing. He'll suggest how to 
check over your local companies to locate logical prospects. Show you how preferred pros- 
pects can be located among fast growing concerns, medium size companies wishing to 
enjoy the money savings of ample cash, etc. 


18 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


We do business with hundreds of the country’s finest banks. Through our 15 conveniently 

located offices we render a nation-wide service. We go anywhere for business. Use: the 

GLAD TO MAIL YOU coupon, please, to advise it’s o.k. for the Douglas-Guardian man to call or to get our FREE 
THIS BOOKLET booklet for your files. 


Douglas-Guardian ¥PA Warehouse Corporation 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service. Regional Service Offices at: CALL IN THE DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MAN 


Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. = = =DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. ==: 
Suite 1100 50 Broad St. U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. Suite 1100 — 100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
100 W. Monroe St. 
Easton, Md. Dallas, Tex. 
Memphis, Tenn. 428 South St. Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
Porter Bldg. 


O Send us your booklet, ‘Financing 
the Modern Way.” 


0 Tell your’Douglas-Guardian Man” 
to call when in our neighborhood, 
with understanding that such call 
entails no obligation. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. 


New Orleans, La. 
' Garfield, Bldg. Hurt Bldg. 
118 N. Front St. * . eee 


Rochester, N. Y. Tampa, Fla. 
Commerce Bidg. 416 Tampa St. 


Cleveland, Ohio Bank’s name 


Union Commerce Bldg. Address 


Springfield, Mo. Springfield, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Fer attention OF ..cncsiscnsscsscersectcsincesssosesstesesnsetitonesateapahdilil 
Holland Bldg. 76 Sunapee St. 485 California St. ie TEC OROREeeeeeeeeeeees Sees 
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Now Is The Time to ORDER 
Your 1941 


.o8 
‘ ‘or 
por ' SPECIAL 


one" SECTIONS 


ACCESSIBLE BANKING 
POINTS—The nearest banking 
point to non-bank towns. 
CANADIAN BANKS—A complete list of 
Canadian banks, with statements and princi- 
pal officers. 


DIRECTORS LIST—A complete list of the Directors of all 
United States and Canadian banks. 
DISCONTINUED BANK TITLES—A 5-year list of bank titles 


that have been discontinued because of failure, mergers, 
consolidations, etc. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION—Complete list of 


members and officers. 


xO" 90! LAWS—A digest of the banking and commercial laws of each state in the 
at yat 3 U. S., and each Province of Canada. 


Teron TRANSIT NUMBERS— Arranged in numerical order, with explanation of Sys 
tem, including map. 


2600 PAGES OF ACCURATE, INDISPENSABLE BANKING INFORMATION 


The Blue Book is the Official Numbering Agent of 
the American Bankers Association 
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Remington Rand Loose Leaf 
Binders and precision-printed 
forms are adaptable to every 
banking need. Notice in the 
open “Combined Register” 
binder at the right, how each 
index tab establishes a distinct 
section; each section represent- 
ing registers that formerly re- 
quired separate volumes. 


@ What blessed relief to have only one register to 
search regardless of whether you're referring to your 
Correspondent Bank or Cashier’s Checks register! Just 
one register to refer to, post, locate, carry in and out of 
the vault, and finally, only one register to buy! 


You'll find new convenience, simplicity, economy in 
the use of a Remington Rand Combined Register. 
Records may easily be discontinued, transferred, sub- 
stituted and expanded . . . without waste or the necessi- 
ty of confusing active records with inactive records. 


Wide Variety of Stock Register Forms 


Remington Rand annually prints millions of stock 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD’ ACCOUNTING @ND TABULATI 
MACHINES . . .KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES . .. PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP { 
_ MENT... AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER- DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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banking forms. Whatever your form problems, or type 
of register, you'll be able to buy a better designed form, 
printed on the right quality paper from Remington 
Rand . . . and the “long run” price will be less! 


Call our nearest local office, or write Headquarters, and 
ask to see our Combined Register binder, sample forms 
and sample indexes. Do this today and see how your 
bank can now modernize and save at the same time! 


Bank Department 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Buffalo * New York 
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Hundred-Year-Old Banks Increasing 


The banking profession is steadily gaining in dignity and tradition, as more 
and more banks pass the century mark. The United States now has 249 


banks which are 100 years old or older as shown by the date the bank was 
established which follows the name of each bank in the Rand M‘Nally 


OR banks to survive and serve 
Prine communities well for a 

hundred years is a great credit 
to the profession. But when we 
learn that there are two which are 
157 years old, one which is 150 
years old, 89 which are from 120 
to 150 years old, and 69 from 110 
to 120, we begin to realize that the 
American banking system has 
proved its worth in a most remark- 
able way. 

Of course, age alone would not 
be quite so remarkable, but when 
we note the superior service which 
has been rendered America by these 
banks, we can feel justified in 
claiming that America has the most 
useful banking system on earth. 

It is not so surprising to learn 
that more than 96% of the 249 
banks which are 100 years old or 
more are in the territory which 
comprised the original 13 colonies. 

The largest number of old banks 
is in the present state of Massachu- 
setts, which has 69 in the list. But 
at the time of the administration 
of territory as colonies, Maine was 
included as a part of Massachu- 
setts. Six of the existing banks in 
Maine were organized over a hun- 
dred years ago. 

There are now 401 banks in the 
present state of Massachusetts so 
17.2% of all of the Massachusetts 
banks are 100 years old or more. 

New York comes second in num- 
ber of oldest banks with 50, but 
New York has 875 banks, so the 
percentage is very much lower— 
only 5.2%. 


Bankers Directory. An analysis of their State locations is here presented. 


Pennsylvania has 28 old banks 
out of 1,087, so Pennsylvania’s per- 
centage is also small—2.5%. 

Connecticut has 21 old banks, out 
of a total of 202, giving her a per- 
centage of 10.4%. 

New Jersey has 15 old banks out 
of a total of 384, with a peae 
of 3.9%. 


Years in Which the 
Greatest Numbers of 
These Old Banks Were 











Organized Arranged in Order of eer” in Order of Percentage 
= Number of Banks of Existing Banks 
No. of Year Present 
Banks Age not Tete 
0. 0 0 
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Rhode Island, however, holds the 
record for percentage. While she 
has only 12 of the 244 old banks, 
there are only 32 banks in the state. 
Thus, Rhode Island has 37.5% of 
her banks in the list of those 100 
years old or more. 

The ranking of the other states 
both in number and percentage is 


BANKS OVER 100 YEARS OLD BY STATES 





Years 


157 
157 
150 
149 
149 
149 
142 
141 
140 
139 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
136 
136 


Year 
Old | Established 


1784 
1784 
1791 
1792 
1792 
1792 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 


List Of Banks 100 Years Old Or Older 
As Shown In The First 1941 Edition Of The Blue Book 


NAME OF BANK 


CITY AND STATE 





Bank of New York 

The First National Bank of Boston. 
Providence National Bank 

Hartford National Bank & Trust Co 
New Haven Bank National Banking Assn. -- 
Union Bank & Trust Co 

Bank of The Manhattan Co 
Washington Trust Co 

Middletown National Bank 

Beverly National Bank 

York National Bank 


Naumkeag Trust Co 

Strafford National Bank 

State Bank of Albany 

Central Trust Company 

The Philadelphia National Bank 
Newport National Bank 

Pacific National Bank 

Worcester County Trust Co 

Cheshire National Bank 

National Newark & Essex Banking Co 
The Trenton Banking Co 

Farmers National Bank 

Easton National Bank of Maryland 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Bridge- 


nag National Bank of Baltimore - 

New London City National Bank_- 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware. 
Mohawk National Bank 
The National Bank of New Jersey-- 
National Bank of Washington 
National Bank of Chambersburg 
National Marine Bank 
York National Bank & Trust Co 
First National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank 
National Bank of Newburgh 
National Bank of Smyrna 
Bristol County Trust Co 
First Camden National Bank & Trust Co... 
National State Bank 
National State Bank 
National Bank of Orange County---......-- 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
The National City Bank of New York 
First Citizens Bank & Trust Co 
First-Columbia National Bank 
The Pennsylvania Co 
Catskill National Bank & Trust Co 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co 
The National Metropolitan Bank of Wash- 


Merrimack National Bank 

Essex Trust Co 

Farmers Trust Co 

Winters National Bank & Trust Co 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks County-- 
Delaware County National Bank 

Easton National Bank 

Gettysburg National Bank 

Harrisburg National Bank 

Montgomery National Bank 

National Bank of Germantown & Trust Co.. 
National Bank of Chester County & Trust 


Co 
Union National Bank 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Cumberland National Bank 
Jefferson County National Bank 
National Exchange Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society - 
Farmers & Mechanics National Bank- 
National Bank of Auburn 
National Bank of Geneva ’ 
National Bank of West Va. at Wheeling 
Savings Bank of Baltimore 
Frederick County National Bank of Fred- 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

Agricultural National Bank 

Salem Savings Bank 

Sussex & Merchants National Bank 
Brothers Harriman & Co. (Private 

Bankers) 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 

First National Bank of Smithfield 

Society for Savings. 

TY. a for Savings in the City of New 


savings Bank of Newport 


Providence Institution for Savings 
Institution for Savings in Newburyport and 
ee ae ree 
Albany Savings Bank 
Falmouth National Bank 
Vermont-Peoples National Bank 
Windham County National Bank 
First National Bank & Trust Co 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 
Strafford Savings Bank 
Portsmouth Savings Bank 
Salem National Bank & Trust Co 
Savings Bank 
Mechanics National Bank 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Prov idence, R. 1. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Westerly, R. I. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Saco, Maine 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newport, R. I. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Keene, N. H 
Newark, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Easton, Md. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New London, Conn. 


-| Dover, Del. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


-| New Brunswick, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
7. Md. 
York, 

a Md. 
Salem, Mass. 
Albany, N } 2 § 
New burgh, N a 
Smyrna, Del. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 


Columbia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catskill, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Bristol, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Norristown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


West Chester, Pa. 
a. Md. 
Boston, M 
Bridgeton, aN. J. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick, Md. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Baltimore, Md. 


Frederick, Md. 


.| Boston, Mass. 
.| Pittsfield, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 


-| Newton, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, i 
Slatersville, R. I 

Hartford, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Newport, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 


New barypert, Mass. 
Alba 


Brattleboro, . 
Danielson, Conn. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


r, N. 
Portsmouth, "N. H. 
Salem, N 
Troy 


N.Y. 
Providence, R. I. (Continued on next page) 


given in a table herewith. 

Also the complete list of 24% 
banks is published. From this ligt 
it will be seen that all but twelve 
are east of the Alleghenies. 

The oldest bank in the states wes 
of the Alleghenies is the Winter 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio. It was founded ip 
1814. It is now 127 years old. 

The oldest bank in the country 
is the Bank of New York which 
was organized March 15, 1784. It 
opened its doors and began active 
business in June, 1784. 

The next oldest bank is now the 
First National Bank of Boston. On 
July 5, 1784, under the name of 
“President and Directors of the 
Massachusetts Bank” it began its 
business. 

Both of these banks are 157 years 
old. 

The third oldest bank is the 
Providence National Bank of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, founded 
1791. It is 150 years old. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany in New York City is the oldest 
bank operating under its original 
charter. It received a_ perpetual 
charter in 1799, whereas the banks 
which were founded before it were 
given charters which were not per- 
petual, and so their charters have 
had to be renewed since that time. 
The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany is 142 years old. 

The Bank of New York has the 
same name as it used when it was 
organized, and is still located on the 
site acquired in 1797. 

Because there are so compara- 
tively few old banks west of the 
Alleghenies, it may be interesting 
to point out the fact that the one 
that is located in Wisconsin is the 
Marine National Exchange Bank of 


Facts About Our 
Oldest Banks 


1. There are 244 existing 
banks which were established 
from 100 to 157 years ago. This 
is 1.6% of all banks. 


2. Two are 157 years old. 
3. One is 150. 


4. There are 89 which are from 
120 to 150 years. 

5. There are 69 which are from 
100 to 110. 


6. By adding the total years 
of banking of all of these banks, 
we get the figure—28,673. 
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Milwaukee, which was founded in 
1839, and is 102 years old. 

The only bank in Illinois in this 
list is the First National Bank and 
Trust Co. in Alton, Illinois, which 
was organized in 1837. It is now 104 
years old. 

The two old banks in Indiana are 
the National Branch Bank at Madi- 
son, Indiana, which was founded 
in 1834, and is now 107 years old; 
and the Old National Bank in 
Evansville, Ind., which was founded 
in 1834. 

The Bank of Maysville, Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, was founded in 
1835, and is now 106 years.old. 

Ohio has four of the old banks as 
follows: Marion County Bank, 
Marion, Ohio, founded in 1839—102 
years old; Xenia National Bank, 
Xenia, Ohio, founded in 1835—106 
years old; the National Exchange 
Bank and Trust Co. at Steubenville, 
Ohio, was founded in 1816, and is 
now 125 years old; and the Winters 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio, was founded in 1814, 
and is 127 years old. 

West Virginia has three of the 
old banks as follows: Parkersburg 
National Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
founded in 1839—102 years old; 
Wellsburg National Bank, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., founded in 1832—109 
years old; and the National Bank 
of West Virginia, Wheeling, W. Va., 
founded in 1817—124 years old. 

The oldest bank in Georgia is the 
Georgia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Company, Augusta, Ga., founded in 
1833, and now 108 years old. 

South Carolina also has one bank 
in the list, the South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank at Charleston, founded 
in 1834, now 107 years old. 

Of the 244 old banks, 141 are 
national banks, 43 are state banks, 
and 60 are savings institutions. 

This total of 244 is 1.6% of all 
the banks now serving the United 
States. 

The accompanying tabulations 
will show that there must have been 
something magical about the years 
1812, 1814, 1825, 1831, 1832, 1833, 
1834, and 1836, for in those eight 
years, 111 of the 244 banks were 
organized. 1833 leads with 20 banks 
organized that year still serving 
the public. 1834 is a close second 
with 16; 1814 and 1825 are years 
in each of which 14 of the present 
banks were organized. Other years 
“tH tabulated in the accompanying 
ist. 

This tabulation emphasizes the 
fact that a bank is one of the most 
permanent institutions we have, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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List Of Banks 100 Years Old Or Older 
(Continued) 





NAME OF BANK CITY AND STATE 





Danbury National Bank 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co.........-....- 
Norwich Savings Society. -................. 
Connecticut River National Bank 
First National Bank 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
Connecticut River Banking Co 
Middletown Savings Bank- ----.-- iasaabicas 
First National Bank 
Thomaston National Bank 
Institution for Savings in Roxbury and its 


Danbury, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Portsmouth, NH. 
‘Cae Hartford, Conn. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Skowhegan, Me. 
Thomaston, Me. 


y 
Fall River National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
New Bedford Institution for Savings-.-....- 
Housatonic National B: 
Blackstone National Bank 
Ware Trust Co. 


Fall River, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Hampden National Bank & Trust Co 
The National . ommercial Bank & Trust 
Caledonia National Bank... 
Canal National Bank 
Andover National Bank 
Lynn Institution for Savings_-..........-.- 
Kensington National Bank 
National Bank of Vergennes 


Andover, Mass. 


Ma 
P iladelphia, Pa. 


Saco & Biddeford Savings Inst 
Savings Bank of New London 
Springfield Institution for Savings - 
Brooklyn Savings Bank-_-- 
Frederick Town Savings Institution. 
Provident Institution for Savings 
Towns of Salisbury and Amesbury 
Fall River Savings Bank 
Haverhill Savings Bank 
Plymouth Savings Bank tases 
Worcester County Institution for Savings. -- 
Miners National Bank 
High Street Bank & Trust Co 
Centreville National Bank of West Warwick. 
Warren Institution for Savings 
Lowell Institution for Savings__..........-- 
National Bank of Lebanon 
Genessee Trust Co._ 
The Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the c ity 


-| New ay Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Peer N. Y. 


Amesbury, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 
West Warwick, R. I. 


Lebanon, N. H. 


Wyoming National Bank 
New Hampshire Savings Bank- 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank_- 
First National Bank 
Hudson River Trust Co 
Merchants National Bank 
Dedham Institution for Savings 
National Bank of Fairhaven 
Newton Savings Ba 
Laconia Savings Bank 
Tanners National Bank 
National Chautauqua County Bank 
Poughkeepsie Savings Ba: 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Lebanon National Bank 
First National Bank 
Blackstone Canal National Bank 
National Bank of Middlebury 
Windham — Bank 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Matawan, N. z 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Hudson, New York 


Dedham, Mass. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Willimantic, Coan. 
.| Wilmington, Del. 
Fairhaven Institution. for Savings 
Blue Hill Bank & Trust Co 
North Adams National Bank 
Warren National Bank 
National Bank of Wrentham - 
Farmers Deposit National Bank... 
National Bank 


North ‘Adams, Mass. 


.| Wrentham, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Meriden, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 


road Bank & Trust Co.___..--- 
Suffolk Savings Bank for Seamen & Others- 
Webster and Atlas National Bank 
Framingham National Bank 
Hingham Trust Co 
First National Bank 
Northampton National Bank & Trust Co._- 
nk of Wareham___-... 
Weymouth Savings Bank 
Ashuelot-Citizens National Bank- 
Chemung Canal Trus 
Herkimer County Trust Co.__- 
The Greenwich Savin: 
Westchester Count 
First National Ban 
Doylestown — Bank & Tr. Co 
National Bank of Newbur 
First-Stamford National 
Old National Bank in Evansville 
National Branch Bank 
Gardiner Savings — 


Cambridge Savin 
Franklin Savings nstitution 
Hingham Institution for Savings 
Nantucket Institution for Savings. 
South Scituate Savings Bank 


& Co 
The First-Mechanics National Bank of 


National Whaling Bank 
Georgia Rail 


lie Mass. 
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‘No Rush—No Overtime—No Headaches 


An even flow ef work all day long has made the 
operating division of this bank far more efficient. 


INCE we developed our im- 
proved routine, we look back 
upon the system we formerly 

used and wonder why an even flow 
of work was not provided years 
ago. 

For some reason or other, -we 
used to have the idea that proving 
and bookkeeping could not be done 
until a great quantity of work had 
been accumulated in tellers’ cages. 
Now we know that that isn’t at all 
necessary. 

The first thing in the morning, 
our operating force begins work on 
the mail. By the time the mail de- 
posits have been proved and sorted, 
there is enough of an accumulation 
of deposits in the cages to start 
work on them. From that time on, 
during the rest of the day, deposits 
are collected at frequent intervals, 
and our proving, sorting, and book- 
keeping goes on without interrup- 
tion. 

That avoids all rush; it prevents 
overtime work; and we have no 
more headaches trying to catch the 
mail with our outgoing letters. We 
are always a little ahead of time. 


This series of photographs illustrate the difference between 
a haphazard work flow, and one that is controlled. If part 


Nothing :to do 


By JAMES CLAYTON 


Auditor, Union National Bank, 
Houston, Texas 


Our routine may possibly differ 
a little from other banks where the 
same discovery has been made, but 
it fits into our situation very well, 
and it may be that other banks will 
get some ideas with which they can 
improve their routine, so we are 
glad to give our experience. 

Inasmuch as we have a measured 
service charge, and analyze all de- 
posits for float, we have assigned 
one man to the job of making this 
analysis as the checks are received 
at the windows. It is his job to 
collect the deposits from the win- 
dows every few minutes through- 
out the day. He makes the analysis 
and places the necessary notations 
on the deposit slips so that the 
bookkeepers will have no delays 
in doing their posting. 

Neither the tellers nor the analy- 
sis clerk make any effort to prove 
the deposits, for that is done on a 
proving machine. The teller merely 


proves the cash, checking it to in. § 
dicate that it is correct, and then 
passes the check and the deposit 
slip on to the analysis clerk. 

The proving machines, of which 
there are two, accomplish several 
things at one time. They first prove 
each deposit; second, they sort the 
checks according to the bookkeeper 
who is to post the items, and ac- 
cording to the cash letters through 
which the outside checks are to be 
cleared. 

Inasmuch as the proof machine 
makes separate tapes for each 
pocket into which the checks are 
sorted, the proof machine operator 
provides a check against each book- 
keeper by accumulating a total with 
which the bookkeeper must balance 
at the end of the day. 

Totals for the general ledger are 
also produced on another tape, and 
there is a separate tape for each 
cash letter. 

The deposit slips and local checks 
are then passed on to the book- 
keeper. The transit checks go to the 
transit department, together with 
the tapes which are there pasted 


of your force must sit in idleness part of the day, then when 
the work does reach them, they must work at high speed, 


Worked to death! 
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onto the cash letters, and make the 
transit work a quick, routine oper- 
tion. 

However, the transit department 
photographs the checks which go 
with each letter, so that we have 
not only a list of the checks that 
are sent for clearance to each of 
our correspondents, but also a 
photographic record of each item. 

Checks which are sent direct to 
nearby banks for collection, are 
sorted into one compartment in the 
proof machine, and are then han- 
dled by our collection department, 
photographs being made of the 
checks before they are sent out. 
A separate record is kept of these 
so that we may be able to make 
proper collection charges to those 
banks that have sent us the checks 
for collection. 

Our common practice is to bill 
these collection charges once a 
week, and the routine we have es- 
tablished makes this work very 
simple. 

We have eight tellers, and our 
one analysis clerk is able to handle 
the deposits from all eight tellers 
very easily. By making it a con- 
tinuous flow, neither he nor the 
proof operator are rushed, and 
neither are they very often out of 
work. On days when the checks 
come into the windows rather slow- 
ly, it is simply a matter of visiting 
the cages more often, because the 
quantity of checks collected is 
small. 

We have an average of 12,000 
checks a day, and our two proof 


under pressure—with wasted motion, glar- 
ing errors, and a tired, discontented per- 


sonnel as the end results! 


Exhausted! 


a 


Seven Steps In This 
Efficient Routine 


1. Tellers merely prove cash, 
then pass checks and deposit 
slips on to the analysis clerk. 


2. Service charges and float 
are analyzed by one man as fast 
as deposits are received from the 
tellers. . 

3. Proving machines prove 
each deposit, then sort checks 
according to bookkeepers and 
(for outside checks) according to 
cash letters. 


4. Proof machine tapes pro- 
vide a check against each book- 
keeper. i 

5. Other tapes give totals for 
the general ledger and each cash 
letter. 

6. The transit department 
pastes the tapes on the cash let- 
ters and photographs all checks 
for each letter. 

7. One tape is for local checks, 
which are also photographed 
and then handled by the collec- 


tion department. 





machines handle this amount easily. 
We have several people trained to 
use the proof machines, so that they 
can be kept operating every hour 
of the day if necessary. If there is 
work to do, a relief operator uses 


the machine when the other opera- 
tor is resting, or eating his lunch. In 
this way, we can take care of peak 
loads when they come. 

While it would be possible to 
have an endorsing attachment, 
placed on the proof machine so that 
all foreign checks could be en- 


dorsed, we have not made use of * 


this facility as yet, for our endors- 
*ing is done on a rapid endorsing 
machine. Of course, it does not re- 
quire the full time of an endorser, 
and neither does it require the full 
time of a person to feed the checks 
through the photograph machine. 
Both of these pieces of equipment 
will take checks as fast as they can 
be fed in, so it doesn’t take long to 
run a batch through. 


Our employees enjoy this mod- 


ern equipment. We find them much 
more contented, and we note much 
more pride in the work they do. 
Errors are less frequent, and when 
they do occur, they are easily found 
and corrected. 

We get excellent service on our 
equipment so that we can depend 
upon it being in perfect operating 
condition whenever it is needed. 


The proof machine and the pho- , 


tographing machine are each- paid 
for on a rental basis. In this way, 
we always have the latest improve- 
ments installed, and the machines 
are always kept in the best of work- 
ing condition. We don’t need to set 
up a reserve for the purchase of a 
new machine, and we have all the 


benefits of the more rapid handling ~ 


of items. 


How much better, when every worker can begin the day at an even tempo that ~ 
carries through at the greatest accuracy, neatness, and sustained energy. 


G A steady even volume all day long 


Management Engineers Help 
Renew Borrower’s Earnings 


The demand for the detached viewpoint of management 
engineers is increasing in communities where borrowing 
manufacturers have been suffering from reduced earnings. 


BANK officer, who had been a 
A factory manager, was looking 

over the credit files of the 
bank when he came to the file of a 
borrower which appeared better 
than most, for it contained certified 
reports of a local C.P.A. The re- 
ports, however, consisted merely of 
a balance sheet and a condensed 
operating statement, so the consul- 
tant suggested calling for copies of 
the borrower’s inventories for the 
past five years. When these were 
examined, his eye was attracted to 
a recurring item of approximately 
$80,000. An investigation trip to the 
borrower’s plant disclosed that the 
$80,000 represented a pile of rusty 
steel plates purchased years before 
and punched for old and obsolete 
models. As scrap, the steel was 
worth only about 10% of the in- 
ventoried price. 

The rusty steel was a warning of 
a decay that was beginning to show 
up in the operating statements. Cost 
of sales was on the rise, and sales 
were slipping. Needless to say, the 
bank pressed for repayment of the 
loan, and was lucky enough to ob- 
tain it about 11 months before the 
company went into 77B bankruptcy. 

Critical examination of all rec- 
ords had created the suspicion that 
all was not well with the borrower, 
but it took a visit to the plant itself, 
by a man trained in plant operation 
methods, to discover what was 
wrong. 

The balance sheet of a fair-sized 
middle western manufacturer of 
washing machines showed assets 
far in excess of liabilities, but 
mounting demands for bank credit, 
without a supporting increase in 
sales volume, gave evidence that 
something was wrong. 

The help of technical experts had 
to be obtained before the principal 
source of trouble—lack of a pro- 
duction control plan—was uncov- 
ered. Although this company pur- 
chased more than a half million 
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dollars worth of materials each 
year, no effort had been made to 
account for the materials as they 
went through the processing period 
of production. When material was 
received, the receiving clerk would 
turn it over to the department 
where the first manufacturing 
operation was performed. That de- 
partment, when it could get to it, 
would process the material and 
turn it over to the next department, 
which would handle it in like man- 
ner. 

There were no production or 


_ transfer orders of any kind, and as 


might be expected, the shrinkage, as 
the material passed through the 
plant, was heavy. Worst of all, be- 
cause the engineering division had 
no information as to the quantity of 
finished parts on hand, changes in 
design were made without regard 
to the fact that thousands of dollars 
worth of parts in progress were 
made obsolete thereby. 

Another serious situation was the 
failure to inspect raw materials and 
processed parts. Each year, costs 
were boosted by adjustments and 
corrections for parts that were 


Four Cases 


1. One manufacturer failed to 
write off $80,000 worth of “junk” 
steel. 


2. Another was wasting fin- 
ished parts because he had no 
production control plan. 


3. Another was suffering from 
inexperienced management. 


4. Astop-loss program reduced 
the expenses of another firm and 
renewed its profits. 

—And all of these were dis- 
covered by the surveys and 
suggestions of management 
engineers. 


spoiled in the first operations and 
never should have been permitted 
to go farther. It was found also that 
the company did not know how 
much work to expect of operators 
in the different departments; 
whether a certain job should take a 
half hour, an hour, or two hours. 

Fortunately, the troubles of this 
company were eliminated by the 
installation of a production control 
plan. A planning and dispatching 
routine was set up to control the 
flow of materials, an inspection 
system and a labor control plan 
was introduced and the bookkeep- 
ing system extended, so that there 
was a reconciliation of all expendi- 
tures—whether for materials, labor, 
supplies or any other item. 

The lesson for bankers in both of 
these anecdotes is this: While anal- 
ysis of financial statements may give 
the first warning of danger, an ac- 
tual examination of the borrower's 
operations and methods is necessary 
to determine what the trouble is and 
whether it is temporary and easily 
remedied—or permanent. 

Quite obviously, it is impossible 
for most banks to set up their own 
staffs of experts, capable of going 
into various types of business enter- 
prises and passing judgment on the 
efficiency of each department. Sell- 
ing, accounting, engineering, re 
search, traffic, advertising, public 
relations, and other essential activ- 
ities have reached the status of spe- 
cialized professions, and no one man 
or small group of men can become 
master of them all. 

Anyone with common intelligence 
can see that $80,000 worth of steel 
punched out for obsolete models is 
almost a total loss, but to go into 
a plant and discover laxities and in- 
efficiencies in manufacture, selling, 
office management, and so on, is 
quite another matter. It takes 
trained, experienced men to do the 
job right. 

Fortunately, it isn’t necessary for 
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a bank to set up its own staff of ex- 
perts to ferret out the weak spots 
of business borrowers, or to estab- 
lish their soundness. Organizations 
specializing in this type of analysis 
have become increasingly important 
in the business picture, and their 
services are available to the banker 
as well as to the board of directors 
that wants to check up on the man- 
agement. 

These organizations are out- 
growths of the pioneer “efficiency 
experts” whose very name used to 
cause fear and trembling. But their 
work bears little resemblance to 
that of the heartless “effictency ex- 
pert” who went around lopping off 
heads and forcing speed-ups on 
resentful workers. Even the name 
has changed, and now we have “in- 
dustrial engineers”, or, better still, 
“management engineers”. 

The management engineering or- 
ganization operates much like a 
medical clinic. The business 
“patient” is examined and tested by 
a number of men—each trained in 
selling, engineering, or in some 
other field. Reports are turned in to 
the diagnostician who compiles the 
final report, telling of the ailments 
found and the course of treatment 
recommended. 

While it is true that management 
or industrial engineers are called in 
frequently because sales or earn- 
ings have begun to decline, their 
function is by no means confined to 
trouble-shooting. Many times they 
are called in by smooth running, 
successful organizations just for the 
benefit of a check-up. The outsider 
may not be any smarter than the 
management, nor as smart, but he 
does have a different perspective. 
Furthermore, his first hand knowl- 
edge of the practices of thousands 
of business enterprises enables him 
to make suggestions that sometimes 
help an efficient organization be- 
come more efficient. 

After all, it is not illogical for a 
successful, prosperous company to 
seek the services of management 
engineers. Prudent men report to a 
doctor at regular intervals even 
when they are in the best of health; 
they know the doctor’s advice will 
help them stay well. 

To the banker, the availability of 
Management engineering service 
should be especially valuable. The 
balance sheet has long since been 
proved inadequate, by itself, as a 
criterion of credit worthiness, and, 
even with the development of 
techniques for analyzing operating 
statements, there are times when 
financial reports alone are not de- 
pendable. For example, when there 
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has been a change in management, 
the record of past performance 
loses its significance. 

One bank saved itself a large 
sum of money and a good customer 
by requesting the borrower to em- 
ploy management engineers. There 
had been a change in control some 
months earlier, and with it, a re- 
placement of executive officers. The 
management engineers recommend- 
ed the return of the old manage- 
ment, and when the facts in the case 
were presented to the board of 
directors, the old officers were re- 
stored in time to avert serious 
trouble. 

There was a time when credit 
was quite accurately measured by 
the margin between tangible assets 
and liabilities. Today, the utility 
value of a borrower’s organization 
is seen to be far more important 
than the resale value of his plant 
and fixtures. 

Utility value, as the term is used 
here, refers to the ability of the 
borrower to operate profitably and 
in such volume that he will be 
worth while as a bank borrower. If 
the borrower is manufacturing a 
product facing rapid obsolescence, 
or is trying to expand his sales in a 
territory that is not a logical mar- 
ket for him, his utility value is 
dubious, no matter how modern and 
well-equipped the plant may be. 
Ability to manufacture at least as 
cheaply as competitors is, of course, 
a major factor in utility, for no busi- 
ness can long survive if its costs are 
out of line. 

The measurement of utility 
value, it will be seen, is not easy. 


It can be done best by those who 
have had the professional engineer’s 
background of intimate experience 
with the details of industry. 

If a prospective loan is large 
enough, the banker would be justi- 
fied in employing engineering 
counsel on his own account. The 
cost would be but a fraction of the 
loss sustained if the loan had to be 
written off, and certainly would be 
less than the profit in prospect when 
a sound customer is acquired. 

In these days when good cus-. 
tomers are scarce, the services of 
management engineers are doubly 
valuable if they can not only re- 
cover a loan that has “soured” but 
restore the borrower’s business 
health so that he becomes a good 
customer once more. An instance in 
which this very thing was done 
comes to mind. 

A management engineering firm 
was called in on the “case” of a 
utensil manufacturing company do- 
ing an annual business of about 
three quarters of a million dollars 
annually. The company had lost 
money steadily for four or five 
years, and owed the bank $75,000. 
The situation was considered from 
two angles: first, whether or not 
the company could be put back on 
its feet; and second, the best pro- 
cedure for orderly liquidation, if 
rehabilitation was not feasible. 

Operating statements for five 
years were analyzed to determine 
in what divisions the greatest cost 
excesses had occurred. The analysis 
indicated that an effective stop loss 
program would involve every trick 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Banks Aid Building Recovery 


Over $16,000,000 Worth In 18 Months 


Having reported building and remodeling activities on bank quarters for several 
years, Bankers Monthly takes apart the reports for a year and a half, to find out 


what they mean to recovery. Some of the results amazed even the editors. 


try has long been considered 

one of the basic factors in 
national prosperity. Constantly, for- 
ward-thinking bankers have joined 
with other national business leaders 
in urging home owners and retail 
merchants to literally “put their 
houses in order’—and, thereby, to 
accomplish two things: 1. Improve 
the comfort and operating efficiency 
of their own homes and/or business 
quarters; and 2. Assist in the gen- 
eral program of pushing up the 
nation’s business index. 

In a recent conversation with a 
business man, the author was elab- 
orating on the theme of the banks’ 
importance in stimulating building 
activity. Finally the businessman 
broke in on the eulogy to remark: 

“T’ll admit the value of the banks 
as an external stimulant for the 
building industry—but what are 
they, themselves, contributing to 
its betterment?” 

As is so often the case when one 
talks in generalities without the 
benefit of concrete facts, the answer 
to that was not immediately forth- 
coming. But it is now, because in 
the intervening weeks Bankers 
Monthly has uncovered and corre- 
lated sufficient facts and figures to 
make a positive answer possible. 

For several years, under the 
heading “Bank Building News,” 
Bankers Monthly has listed every 
month those banks that report their 
building activities to the magazine. 
As a basis for making some sort of 
check of this activitiy, we have 
analyzed the 284 reports which 
were published in the magazine 
during the 18 months from Jan- 
uary, 1939, to June, 1940, inclusive. 

The conclusions hereinafter set 
down, therefore, are not presented 
in any sense as a complete survey 
of all bank activity for the period. 
Since these published items include 
only those voluntarily reported to 
us by the banks themselves or by 
their local newspapers, we realize 


DA ty ts in the building indus- 


By M. G. HERMETET 


that there are, inevitably, an inde- 
terminable number of others, every 
month, which never come to our 
attention. 

The first “findings” of this analy- 
sis is that banks are contributing 
impressively—in actual dollars, as 
well as in community influence—to 
the betterment of the building in- 
dustry. During the 18-month period, 
these 284 reporting banks have 


spent $16,538,839 on new bank 


building and remodeling projects. 

And sixteen and a half million 
dollars, we submit, is “impressive” 
money—even in this era when “bil- 
lion dollar” has become a common- 
place phrase in the language. 

Expenditures by these 284 banks 
figure out to an arbitrary average 
of $57,805 per bank. Actually, how- 
ever, the amounts ranged from one 
$300 redecorating job to a new 
building costing $2,000,000. The 
projects ran the full range between 
these two extremes. 

Remodeling jobs were, naturally, 
the most numerous—a total of 131. 
The second group (78 of them) 
made additions to existing build- 
ings—added one or more stories, 
built extensions at the rear, or pur- 
chased adjoining store buildings 
and remodeled them into an 
integral part of the original bank- 
ing quarters. 

As a matter of fact, many of these 
78 banks could also be classified 
under “Remodeling Projects,” in the 
accompanying table, since in most 
instances the building was simul- 
taneous with complete moderniza- 
tion of the original quarters. How- 
ever, they have only been listed 
under “Additions,” to avoid dupli- 
cations that would confuse the pic- 
ture. 

The 55 new buildings erected in- 
cluded all types and sizes, from 


simple one-room structures costing 
only a few thousand dollars to tow- 
ering 15- and 20-story edifices such 
as the $2,000,000 one already men- 
tioned. The majority of them came 
within the $30,000-$50,000 range. 

What did these banks buy with 
their 164% million dollars, in addi- 
tion to walls and a roof? The list 
would include practically every- 
thing connected with a bank build- 
ing: New entrances, modern lobby 
fixtures, customer conference rooms, 
drinking fountains, communicating 
systems, drive-in deposit facilities, 
employee restrooms and recreation 
facilities, stairways, rubber tile 
and linoleum floors, and so on. 

The fact that 22% of the addi- 
tions and remodeling projects 
included new vaults may not seem 
so surprising to most people, be- 
cause one subconsciously assumes 
that banks will improve and enlarge 
that important service facility 
whenever increased business war- 
rants. More unexpected, probably, 
is the news that 21.3% of all proj- 
ects included air conditioning; 
19.9% included modern indirect or 
fluorescent lighting systems; 10.3% 
put up acoustical ceilings; 7% in- 
stalled depositories, either in lob- 
bies or for after-hour service; and 
that 6% were fitted with venetian 
blinds. 

Many banks reported the pur- 
chase of new executive desks and 
directors’ furniture, posture chairs, 
counter signs, waste baskets, desk 
pen sets, and so on. These were not 
included in the tabulated totals, 
however, since we wanted to limit 
this survey to strictly “building 
expenditures.” By the same reason- 
ing, we omitted figures for book- 
keeping machines, typewriters, and 
other equipment purchases. 

The geographical breakdown of 
this survey is interesting— and con- 
tains some surprises. We find 12 
states in which over a quarter-mil- 
lion dollars have been spent during 
the 18 months: 
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. California 
. New York 


Alabama 
. Louisiana 
. Virginia 

. Tennessee 
. Michigan 
. No. Carolina .... 
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. Connecticut 
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A state breakdown according to 
number of banks reporting projects 
also puts California and Texas in 
the lead and gives a total of six 
with more than 10 banks reporting: 


1. California 


. Missouri 

. New York 
. Kansas 

. Oklahoma 


Six states (Arizona, Delaware, 
Montana, North Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, and South Dakota) reported 
no building or remodeling activity 
during the year and a half covered 
by this analysis. 

One interesting sidelight on all 
this activity might be termed the 
“Good Example Influence.” In 28 
cities, the erection of a new build- 
ing, or remodeling of an old one, by 
one banking institution was fol- 
lowed by a modernization program 
in one or more other banks in the 
same community within the period 
analyzed. Quite possibly an exten- 
sion of this analysis into 1938 would 
show others of the reporting banks 
to hgve been similarly influenced. 

While at first thought this might 
seem to indicate an amusingly 
human impulse to “keep up with 
the Joneses” (in institutions reput- 
edly devoid of human emotions), 
more probably it is the result of an 
intelligent appreciation of the mer- 
chandising value of a good appear- 
ance—as well as an alertness to 
innovations that bring increased 
efficiency. 

Along these same lines, certain 
trends became increasingly evident 
as the analysis progressed. For 
example, the great majority of both 
hew buildings and remodeling proj- 
ects involved the installation of the 
“friendly” low-screen type of coun- 
ters in the banking room, replacing 
the old-style teller cage with its 
high grillework and _ prison-cell 
atmosphere. The purpose of this 
change, of course, is the desire to 
bring the bank “out into the open,” 
where customers may discover that 
it is composed of human beings, 
Sincerely intent upon rendering 
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Analysis of Bank Building Modernization Activity 


Reported in BANKERS MONTHLY, January 1939—June 1940 inclusive 
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x—does not include new building installations. 


friendly, intelligent service. 
Similarly, such items as a private 
office for customers’ use, comfort- 
able chairs in the lobby and at 
officers’ desks, a conveniently 
located drinking fountain, check 
counter pens that really write, ven- 
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tilated coupon booths, and so on— 
all indicate a growing appreciation 
of customer comfort and conven- 

ience. 
Reference has already been made 
to the percentage of air condition- 
(Continued on page 181) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


19. Organization And Investment Controls 
For Trust Departments 


Here are detailed organization plans for those banks planning to 
enter trust work. Existing trust departments may be checked 
against this outline, with the idea of improving control factors. 


HERE has been a remarkable 

growth in the extension of per- 

sonal trust activities in banks in 
recent years and the trend in that 
direction is still strong. These oper- 
ations vary from extremely large 
ones with thousands of accounts 
and many hundred millions of trust 
assets, to small “one man” depart- 
ments. Corporate trust activities, 
however, are generally limited to 
large banks in metropolitan areas. 

1. Estates: Created by the will of 
a deceased person or by letters of 
administration issued by a court. 

2. Testamentary trusts: Created 
by the will of a deceased person. 

3. Guardianships: Created by an 
order of a court in connection with 
the property of a minor. 

4. Committeeships: Created by 
an order of a court in connection 
with the property of an incompe- 
tent. 

The foregoing four types are gen- 
erally known as Court Trusts. 

5. Living trusts, or voluntary 
trusts: Created by a trust agree- 
ment, deed of trust, or declaration 
of trust, executed by a person dur- 
ing his lifetime. These may be 
either revocable or irrevocable. 

6. Insurance trusts: Created by 
an insurance trust agreement. These 
may be unfunded, funded, or busi- 
ness. 

7. Agency: Created by an agency 
agreement, or letter of attorney 
executed by another fiduciary. 

8. Custody: Created by a custody 
letter. 

9. Escrow: Created by an escrow 
agreement. 

The documents under which the 
accounts are created stipulate the 
authority, responsibility and work 
to be performed by the trustee or 
agent and may vary from the pure 
safekeeping of securities to full 
investment powers. Under court 
trusts, the bank must render a final 
accounting at the time it is dis- 
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By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks 


charged, and intermediate account- 
ings to the court from which its 
authority is received. In any of such 
cases, and also in the case of living 
trusts, the bank usually has re- 
sponsibility as to investments and 
in the collection and disbursement 
of income. When it acts as custodian 
or depository, all changes in prop- 


‘ erty held are made on the instruc- 


tion of the owner; however, it 
usually collects the income and 
remits it in accordance with in- 
structions. In custody, agency, and 
escrow accounts, the bank may 
assume some degree of responsi- 
bility as to servicing the securities 
held, that is, advise the client of 
called bonds or stocks, maturities, 
exchanges and proxies. In practi- 
cally all of these capacities, the 
bank either prepares income tax 
returns, or makes such information 
available to others to make out the 
returns. 

The board of directors has the 
final responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of the personal trust depart- 
ment; however, in most instances 
the authority of administration is 
delegated by it to a trust com- 
mittee, which committee should 
have a number of non-officer direc- 
tors thereon. This committee then 
delegates the detailed work and 
responsibility to the trust officers. 
The Trust Committee function is 
largely one of policy determination 
and direction and approving the 
actions of the trust officers. The 
work of the department may be 
divided into three major functional 
groups of activity: 

1. Administration, 
contact. 

2. Investment. 

3. Operations. 


or customer 


A trust department, regardless 
of its size, is involved in all of the 
ramifications of the three functions, 
Accompanying panels list the major 
details of these functions as they 
would be subdivided in a small 
trust department. Here the trust 
officer majors in the administrative 
function, but also devotes consider- 
able time in supervising the work 
of his assistants in the investment 
and operating functions. Usually, in 
such instances, the investment de- 
partment of the bank aids in the 
work of security analysis, and some 
bank clerks aid, part time, on the 
records work. 

Since, under such an arrange- 
ment, the trust officer is personally 
familiar with all of the details of 
each account and is_ personally 
acquainted with every client, this 
produces the utmost in client rela- 
tionship; however, the effectiveness 
of account administration is largely 
dependent upon the capability and 
capacity of that one individual. As 
the volume of work increases, a 
logical assignment can be made if 
the functional divisions are kept in 
mind. Although the trust officer is 
still responsible for the entire oper- 
ation, he can delegate the major 
part of investment work to a spe- 
cialist in such matters, and _ the 
operating work to an _ operating 
specialist. Moreover, he can train 
an assistant on administrative work. 

As the volume of work increases, 
the personnel of the three divisions 
can be increased. This would be an 
expansion along logical lines. Too 
many trust departments have not 
expanded their personnel in this 
functional manner and as a result, 
there are many instances of over- 
lapping of functions, that is, indi- 
viduals perform work of various 
functions. 

Under the foregoing plan, there 
has been created a complete “unit” 
for performing all of the work in- 
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yolved in trust management. The 
trust officer is responsible for the 
results, but assisting him is an ad- 
ministrative assistant, an invest- 
ment assistant and an operating 
assistant. The administrative assist- 
ant, in time, will be familiar with 
all of the accounts and clients, so 
that in the absence of the trust 
officer, there will be a continuity of 
service. 

The “group” or “unit” plan of 
organization for a large trust de- 
partment, adheres to the foregoing 
principle by merely adding a num- 
ber of such self-contained “groups.” 
However, some degree of specializ- 
ing of groups is now a natural con- 
sequence, because of the difference 
in types of trusts from an adminis- 
trative viewpoint. 

The chart illustrates a functional 
“group” plan for a large trust de- 
partment. The work is divided into 
five functional divisions: 


1. Administration 

2. Investment 

3. Technical services 

4. Operations 

5. Business development 


The administrative work is 
divided among four groups, one of 
court trusts, two for living trusts 
and one for agencies and custodian- 
ships. (There may be any number 
of these groups depending upon 
volume of accounts.) Each group in 
the various classes is headed by a 
trust officer who is responsible for 
the management of all of the ac- 
counts assigned to his group. Assist- 
ing him on administrative work is 
an assistant trust officer and a trust 
clerk. Assigned to him for special- 
ized technical work is an account 
manager for investments, a tax 
clerk for such problems and sched- 
ules, a representative of the legal 
department for the analysis of 
agreements and questions of law, 
a representative of the real estate 
department for analysis and advice 
as to properties in trusts. (Agency 
accounts are not involved in invest- 
ment responsibility, hence no ac- 
count manager is shown assigned 
to that group). 

The investment function is head- 
ed by an investment officer. This 
work is divided into three types of 
activity: 

1. Account management: This 
relates to the analysis of each trust 
account for the development of a 
sound investment program under 
limitations imposed by the trust 
agreement. The recommendation of 
purchases and sales of securities. 
The follow-up of the position of 
Securities within each trust. Gen- 
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Types Of Accounts Administered 
By Trust Departments 


1. Estate: Created by the will 
of a deceased person or by let- 
ters of administration issued by 
a court. — 


2. Testamentary trust: Created 
by the will of a degeased person. 


3. Guardianship: Created by 
an order of a court in connec- 
tion with the property of a minor. 


4. Committeeship: Created by 
an order of a court in connection 
with the property of an incom- 
petent. 


5. Living trust, or voluntary 
trust: Created by a trust agree- 
ment, deed of trust, or declara- 


eral investment advice for trusts. 
Account managers are assigned to 
the various groups. 

2. Securities analysis: This re- 
lates to the analysis of the position 
of securities held in many of the 
trusts; the selection of securities for 
the “approved list” and the follow- 
up of the position of all securities 
held, or recommended. In some in- 
stitutions this work is performed by 
a “central” statistical department 
which also serves the bank’s bond 
account, customers’ securities de- 
partment and collateral loans. 

3. Purchase and sales orders: The 
execution of approved orders with 
brokers and dealers. 

Specialized technical departments 
are also necessary, such as: 


1. Tax: For the compilation of 
information for tax purposes, the 
preparation of tax returns and ad- 
vice to the administrative groups 
on tax matters. One or more tax 
clerks are assigned to each admin- 
istrative group. 

2. Insurance: For the follow-up 
of all insurance matters in trusts 
and advice as to insurance to ad- 
ministrative groups. At times, the 
management of insurance trusts are 
assigned to this unit. 

3. Real estate: This department 
purchases mortgages for trusts, and 
administers these mortgages to- 
gether with all other mortgages, 
land contracts, etc., in trusts. It 
manages the properties in trusts 
and agencies, collects rents, pays 
bills, repairs and sells. Representa- 
tives are assigned to the various 
administrative groups for analysis 
of properties in trusts. 

4. Legal: If the institution has its 
own legal department, members of 


tion of trust, executed by a per- 
son during his lifetime. These 
may be revocable or irrevocable. 


6. Insurance trust: Created by 

an insurance trust agreement. 

. This may be unfunded, funded, 
or business. 


7. Agency: Created by an 
agency agreement, or letter of 
attorney executed by another 
fiduciary. 


8. Custody: Created by a cus- 
tody letter. 


9. Escrow: Created by an 
escrow agreement. 


such are assigned to the adminis- 
trative groups to aid in the analysis 
and interpretation of trust agree- 
ments, consultations with clients’ 
attorneys, etc. If no such depart- 
ment exists, unusual questions of 
interpretation or law are submitted 
to the bank’s retained law firm. 

The operating function involves 
the handling and recording of all 
transactions involved in trust oper- 
ations, the making of statements, 
remittances; departmental account, 
special accounting and analysis of 
trusts, analysis of the profit or loss 
on trust accounts, and the adminis- 
tration of the personnel of the en- — 
tire department. Considerable in- 
formation as to the history and 
status of each trust is recorded in 
this department. 

Allocation of collections, remit- 
tances, distributions, statements, 
fee billings and many other details 
must be handled in accordance with 
the provisions of the trust agree- 
ments. The administrative officers 
must rely on this department for 
prompt and accurate service and for 
information as to the condition of 
each trust. Usually the trust clerk, 
assigned to each administrative 
group is the individual who con- 
tacts the operating department for 
such information. 

The development of new trust 
accounts requires specialized per- 
sonnel, personnel that is familiar 
with the various kinds of services 
and how they are conducted. A 
more effective plan, however, is to 
have some time available of trust 
administrative officers in order to 
utilize them to contact prospects. 
A trust administrative officer should 
not be burdened with detail; he 
should have ample time for con- 
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What The Trust Committee Does 


1. Establishes policies. 
2. Administers the policies. 
3. Reviews trust assets. 


4. Approves the acceptance 
of new accounts. 


5. Approves the closing of ac- 
counts. 


What The Trust 
Officer Does 


1. Handles the contacts with 
donors, beneficiaries, their rep- 
resentatives, and the court. 


2. Analyzes agreements. 
3. Determines fees. 


4. Arranges for changes in 
agreements. 


5. Supervises the administra- 
tion of trusts in accordance with 
agreements. 


6. Supervises the work of the 
assistant trust officer in charge 
of investments. 


7. Supervises the work of the 
assistant trust officer in charge 
of operations. 


ferences with his clients and for 
outside contact work. 

The head of a large trust depart- 

ment should be an executive of the 
highest order. It should be the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, that 
he personally administer a series 
of trust accounts. He should be a 
co-ordinator of activities, adviser 
as to special problems and situa- 
_ tions, policy developer, and have a 
prime interest in the development 
of an adequate profit for the de- 
partment. He should approve not 
only every new account, but be cer- 
tain that the fees are adequate, 

In a large operation, it would be 
impracticable for the trust com- 
mittee to formulate investment and 
real estate administrative action, 
hence a method of recommendation 
for such action needs to be evolved. 
This is usually done by sub-com- 
mittees. To the investment commit- 
tee are submitted recommendations 
of the securities analysis depart- 
ment for lists of securities deemed 
acceptable for trust investments in 
accordance with the investment 

‘policy formulated by the directors 
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6. Approves the list of secu- 
rities eligible for investment. 


7. Supervises the purchase of 
assets for individual trusts. 


8. Authorizes the sale of assets 
of individual trusts. 


9. Supervises the 


disburse- 
e 


Work Of The Assistant 
Trust Officer In Charge 


Of Investments 


1. Makes statistical studies of 
the position of securities. 
2. Formulates approved lists. 


3. Analyzes individual trusts 
to determine investment require- 
ments. 


4. Makes recommendations for 
the purchase of investments. 


5. Makes recommendations 
for the sale of investments. 


and trust committee. It makes rec- 
ommendations as to what securities 
should be disposed of because of 
undesirability or a weakening trend. 
The account managers recommend 
investment programs for trusts, 
securities into which uninvested 
principal cash should be converted, 
re-investments of maturities or 
called securities, sales recommen- 
dations of securities not deemed 
advisable to be held, and the 
purchases of securities for strength- 
ening the trust portfolio. 


Recommendations made by such 
account managers should be ap- 
proved by the trust administrative 
officer responsible for that account, 
for, because of his personal contact 
he is familiar with the client’s 
wishes and the general purpose and 
objective of the account. The rec- 
ommendations made in written 
form by these individuals are first 
to be approved by the investment 
committee, and made part of the 
records of the minutes of that com- 
, mittee, before they are submitted 
to the trust committee for final 
action. 

Similarly, the real estate com- 
mittee first passes upon the rec- 
ommendations made to it by the 
members of the real estate loan 
department as to the purchase of 
mortgage loans, matters of mort- 


ment or distribution of principal, 


10. Authorizes 
trusts. 


advances to 


1l. Reviews revocations and 
changes in agreements. 


12. Settles all matters involving 
the exercise of discretion. 


Work Of The Assistant 
Trust Officer In Charge 
Of Operations 


1. Collects income. 
2. Makes remittances. 


3. Supervises the income cash 
ledgers. 


4. Supervises the making of 
statements for individual trusts. 


5. Supervises the principal 
ledgers and subsidiary records. 
6. Handles the routine of buy- 


ing and selling assets and dis- 
tributing income. 


7. Pays fiduciary taxes. 
8. Arranges for insurance. 


9. Supervises departmental 
accounting. 


gage loan delinquencies, foreclos- 
ures, and the like, of the property 
management department as to 
leases and sales of properties, 
extraordinary repairs and rental 
delinquencies before submitting 
them to the trust committee. 

It is important that all committee 
action be logically and orderly 
recorded on the minute records. At 
times, additional sub-committees 
are in use. A rather common one 
recommends the acceptance of new 
trusts and the dissolution of trusts. 
The purpose of any sub-committee 
is to save the time of the trust com- 
mittee in matters pertaining to the 
development of recommendations 
from a large mass of detailed infor- 
mation. 


Investment Controls 


The investment policy of trust 
funds is circumscribed by restric 
tions and instructions of the various 
trust agreements, by restrictions 
imposed by law, and by the gen- 
eral policy of the trust committee 
A trustee’s duty is a double one; 

(Continued on page 18% 
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UR bank has an air condition- 
ing system and we are glad 
to share our experience in 

its use with the other readers of 
Bankers Monthly. We equipped our 
main floor and basement four sea- 
sons ago, and then extended the 
system to the rest of our banking 
quarters two seasons ago. 

We believe that our operation 
has been materially facilitated by 
the air conditioning. Customers in 
all departments are more comfort- 
able and it is easier to do business 
with them. Officers and employees, 
we feel, are more efficient and have 
a higher capacity for work which 
is most noticeable on the hotter 
days. 

In passing, mention may also be 
made of the fact that air condition- 
ing permits employees who suffer 
from ‘hay fever”, of which there 
are a considerable number in the 
aggregate, to work much more nor- 
mally. At first, air conditioning had 
some advertising value, but in our 
city it is now common in outstand- 
ing business establishments. It is 
now more conspicuous for its ab- 
sence than for its presence. 

In connection with the subject of 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Two Bankers Report On 
Profitable Air Conditioning 


“It’s the rule now—not the exception—to have air conditioned 
quarters,” say these bankers in Pennsylvania and Texas. 


By PAUL DANNA and DONALDSON CRESSWELL 


Vice President, The Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bank Benefits From Air 
Conditioned Quarters 


1. Customers in all depart- 
ments are more comfortable. 


2. Officers are more efficient. 


3. Employees have a higher 
capacity for work. 


4. Employees who suffer from 
hay fever can work normally. 


5. Customers notice the ab- 
sence of air conditioning in a 
bank that does not have it, be- 
cause local stores, restaurants, 
and theaters have taught them 
its importance. 


6. Automatic controls are 
important because they prevent 
cooling which is out of line with 
outside temperatures. 


7. Year-round air condition- 
ing of -work rooms increases the 
amount and quality of the work 
of employees. 


8. It increases physical en- 
ergy and mental alertness. 


9. It minimizes fatigue. 
10. It promotes accuracy. 


1]. It increases the tenancy of 
rentable office space. 





HE largest branch office of this 
Society located at 12th and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, 
together with the thirty-three story 
office building superimposed there- 
on, is completely air conditioned. In 
addition to the banking quarters, 
the Society occupies for its own 
purpose approximately a floor and 





a half of the office building space 
and houses therein its real estate, 
mortgage, auditing, statistical and 
secretary’s departments. 

We quite agree with the conclu- 
sion of many other bankers who 
have air conditioned buildings that 
it would be impossible to deter- 
mine even approximately, the large 
dollar and cents value of air condi- 
tioning to the Society. 


Our experience has been that the 
efficiency of our employees of all 
classes is increased by the year- 
round air conditioning and that this, 
in turn, is reflected in the amount 
and the quality of work which they 
accomplish. We believe that air 
conditioning produces increased 
physical energy and mental alert- 
ness, minimizes fatigue, and thus 
furthers concentration and pro- 
motes accuracy. 


Air cooling in retail stores and 
restaurants has become so common 
that we do not believe we would be 
justified in saying that more people 
came to the office because of the 
comfort afforded by the air condi- 
tioning. We are equally sure, how- 
ever, that the tenancy of our office 
building has been directly and 
materially benefitted by the exist- 
ence of air conditioning, ours being 
the only completely air conditioned 
office building in Philadelphia. 
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Field Warehouse Loans And Accounts 


Receivable Advances —They Go Together 


When the warehoused security is finished goods, accounts receivable loans 
are usually needed to carry the load until actual collections are made. 


HEN field warehouse receipts 

first became popular, the 
common practice was to 
warehouse raw materials which had 
a daily cash market. That, of 
course, is still very much in vogue. 
But since the beginning, very help- 
ful methods have been developed 
whereby finished products can also 
be warehoused in the manufac- 
turer’s own plant, and serve as ade- 
quate security for commercial loans. 
Very often, finished goods are 
ordered by reliable buyers who give 
noncancellable orders. Definite in- 
structions are provided as to ship- 
ments, and definite terms are agreed 
upon as to payment. Consequently, 
when the finished goods are in hand, 
in the field warehouse, they are 
even better than raw materials for 
which there is a cash market. They 
are already sold. The credit and 
reliability of the buyer is known. 
With proper insurance, there is 


Policies Controlling 
Commodity Loans 


1. Only commodities that can 
be liquidated without difficulty 
are warehoused. 


2. Receipts are accepted from 
well-established experienced 
bonded warehouse companies 
only. 

3. Collateral is never substi- 
tuted. A new loan is made on 
the new collateral and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay the old loan. 


4. Finished goods are ac- 
cepted as collateral only when 
there is a known daily market 
or when there is a non-cancel- 
lable order in hand. 


5. Accounts receivable pledged 
are audited every 30 days by a 
bank auditor—at the borrower's 


expense. 
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. further 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


very little that can possibly hap- 
pen to reduce the value of the secu- 
rity. 

If a manufacturer goes into bank- 
ruptcy before the goods are shipped, 
the bank is still protected because 
the inventory held as collateral to 
their loan is in legal possession of 
third party independent bailees. 
The reliable field warehousing com- 
panies not only have the protection 
afforded through the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act, but are 
fortified by substantial 
fidelity bonds and legal liability 
insurance. 

In addition, the bank has definite 
information as to the noncancellable 
order, and it can arrange shipment 
if necessary, and can, in fact, han- 
dle the goods just the same as if it 
were itself the manufacturer. 

There is a conceivable danger in 
warehousing finished goods, how- 
ever. But this danger arises only 
when the goods are not sold before 
completion. 

There are certain finished prod- 
ucts, however, which can safely be 
warehoused as collateral even 
though orders are not in hand. 

A case in point was given me by 
one city banker who finances a 
manufacturer. This concern pro- 
duces certain types of equipment 
which is in common demand at a 
certain time of year. The finished 
product is so well standardized that 
the goods could be sold to other 
manufacturers or to wholesalers for 
enough to pay the loan and with 
very little work and practically no 
expense if the bank should have to 
take over the goods. 

In this case, the task of the bank’s 
credit department is the same as 
when raw products are warehoused. 
That is, it must keep in constant 
touch with the market. Adequate 
margins must be maintained so that 


the bank could, if necessary, sell 
the goods at a discount in order to 
make a quick sale and still come 
out without any loss whatever. 

Margins of security above the 
actual money advanced are deter- 
mined by the current situation. The 
margin depends upon the standing 
of the company, the marketability 
of the goods, the trend of the mar- 
ket, and perhaps one or two other 
things. But many of these loans are 
safely made with a margin of only 
20%, sometimes only 15%. 

One of the policies that is fol- 
lowed by a bank with experience in 
handling field warehouse receipt 
loans and accounts receivable loans 
is that collateral may never be sub- 
stituted. 

Let us say, for example, that a 
company wants to ship some of the 
goods that are warehoused and 
wants to substitute some other 

(Continued on page 118) 


The Routine For 
Commodity Loans 


1. Field Warehouse loans are 
secured by readily marketable 
raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts to be shipped at specified 
times on non-cancellable orders. 


2. Accounts receivable col- 
lateral secures a new loan when 
the goods are shipped and the 
new loan pays the field ware 
house loan. 


3. All remittances from the 
buyers are deposited by the bor- 
rower at the discount window 
and are used to pay the ac 
counts receivable loan. 


4. Whenever there is an ex- 
cess above the loan, it is either 
credited to the borrower's ac- 
count or it is put into a reserve © 
account to protect other loans. 
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ECORDAK — invented by a bank officer and 

tested by bankers of vision— installed in thou- 

sands of financial institutions—is so flexible that 
it now works in other fields, too. 

The nation’s press, for example. Over fifty great 
newspapers micro-film every issue... that is, they 
use Recordak to photograph the paper in its en- 
tirety on 35 mm. safety film. 

The advantages, (1) greater permanence, (2) a 
“master copy” from which any number of dupli- 


cates can be made, (3) greater speed and conveni- 
ence in reference, (4) a 98% saving in filing space. 

What can Recordak do for you? (1) Provide a per- 
manent record of every transaction in tamper-proof, 
extraction-proof, and substitution-proof form. (2) 
Help you save up to 45% net on per item costs, up 
to 50% on supplies, up to 98% in storage space. 
Recordak is rented; not sold. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Speeds Reversible Recordak. For pho- Recordak Junior. For smaller Commercial Recordak. For 
&p transit operations, and pho- tographing both sides of checks banks, and special departments photographing all bank forms. 
tographs paid checks for pro- and larger bank forms in a of large banks (tellers’ cages, Widely used for the Recordak 
tection of bank and depositor. single operation. filing departments, etc.). System of Single Posting. 





Research Cuts Insurance Rates 


The insurance companies themselves maintain laboratories in which 
studies are made on the basis of which hazards can be reduced. 


HILE industrial research lab- 

oratories are endeavoring to 

find new uses for nearly 
everything, there are insurance- 
managed laboratories which are 
constantly testing the endless pa- 
rade of ingenious creations. 

Any manufacturer considering a 
new location, can, through the in- 
surance engineer, determine the 
reliability of protection offered by 
any community. The municipal 
bondholder, the mortgagee, the 
civic-minded citizen, can utilize the 
insurance engineer for determining 
how seriously an investment in 
property, and human lives, is ex- 
posed to corrective dangers. 

American industry owes much to 
the insurance engineer. His recom- 
mendations have produced safety 
devices running from ordinary 


guard rails around machinery to 


the layout of garbage reduction 
plants, the planning of bridges and 
the design of whole cities. 

The trend towards the policy- 
holder enlistment of the insurance 
engineer is establishing this service 
as a feature of insurance second 
only to the financial protection 
offered. The vast improvement in 
construction, protection, water sup- 
ply, heating, lighting, and manage- 
ment—not due wholly to insurance 
engineering to be sure, but greatly 
assisted and inspired thereby—has 
naturally brought with it a notice- 
able reduction in insurance rates, 
compared with those formerly 
charged for fire, explosion and 
windstorm insurance, liability in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, 
automobile insurance, marine, bur- 
glary, water damage, electrical ma- 
chinery break-down, and other 
forms of insurance indemnification. 

The insurance engineer lectures 
before supervisors, issues instruc- 
tion bulletins, sits in with all im- 
portant national safety conferences 
and, in his daily routine, tries to 
eliminate short circuits, dangerous 
projections, mechanical defects, 
careless handling of solvents, static 
sparks—all accomplished by apply- 
ing his trained ability to an attack 
on danger symptoms of every kind. 

One large casualty insurance 
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By C. T. HUBBARD 


company maintains a rehabilitation 
hospital in Rochester where work- 
ers, physically crippled in plants 
they insure, are restored to useful- 
ness in other forms of skilled craft- 
manship. 

Each insurance company also 
maintains its own corps of insur- 


Some Subjects Studied By 
Insurance Engineers 
1. Fire-fighting facilities of 
various cities and towns. 
2. Safety devices for factories. 


3. Chemical studies of drink- 
ing water and foods. 


4. Fire protection qualities of 
safes and filing equipment. 


5. Passenger and freight ele- 
vator safety devices. 


6. Building design to avoid the 
spread of fires. 


7. Safe storage for explosive 
materials. 


ance engineers who initiate every 
safety recommendation possible 
resulting from chemical analysis 
to weather research. These insur. 
ance engineering activities instead 
of adding to insurance costs, have 
succeeded in reducing such over. 
head. 

At the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries in Chicago, I saw an iron safe 
heated until it was cherry red, 
hoisted to the ceiling and then 
allowed to drop to a concrete floor, 
There it remained until it cooled 
off, after which it was opened to 
see how well preserved the contents 
were. If the test proved the safe 
to be fireproof, any burglary insur- 
ance purchased on similarly con- 
structed models would be cheaper 
and a lower rate would be available 
for accounts receivable insurance— 
insuring against loss occasioned by 
failure to collect outstanding ac- 
counts if books and records kept 
in the safe are destroyed by fire. 

Before insurance against smudge 
loss from the faulty operation of 
oil burners was introduced, there 
were many inspections, trials, and 
tests by insurance engineers who, 
in co-operation with industrial re- 
search workers and_ engineers, 
formulated many controls and 
boiler improvements which today 
have reduced the smudge risk toa 
minimum. 

In almost every elevator, you can 
observe a small metal plate indi- 
cating that the elevator has been 
inspected by a named insurance 
company. When an insurance com- 
pany takes on elevator liability 
insurance, the engineers and in- 
spectors of the insurance carrie 
make periodical check-ups, paying 
particular attention to the wear on 
the strands forming the cables, the 
hoistway entrance interlocks, and 
the controls on the gates. 

Reductions in the cost of fir 
insurance have been obtained whet 
a local school board or church 
planning committee have first sub-] 
mitted their architect’s drawings t 
insurance engineers. The advice a 
these experts as to protected floo 
openings, rolling steel shutters, 
storage of gasoline, installation of 
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yentilators or hoists, height and 
thickness of parapets, construction 
of the roof, the condition of resistant 
devices against exposure fires, such 
as wire glass windows, water cur- 
tains and blank walls has produced 
not only a reduction in the insur- 
ance cost, but a further minimiza- 
tion of the possible loss of lives 
and property. 

An established chain of stores 
was suffering a depressing experi- 
ence with their public liability 
insurance. The claims for accidents 
to customers were running so high 
that an insurance carrier for the 
risk was becoming difficult’ to find. 
The rate had also climbed to dizzy 
proportions. A group of insurance 
engineers took over the problem 
of leveling out the loss ratio and 
bringing down the rate. They found 
one of the important causes was the 
use of a powder for cleaning the 
floors. It proved slippery and cus- 
tomers had accidents and the pow- 
der was also discovered to contain 
flash fire hazards. The correction 
of this lowered the loss ratio and 
the rate and proved a humane bene- 
faction. 

It makes a difference to an 
insurance engineer whether a room 
enclosing electrical motors and 
dynamos is ventilated by metal 
pipes six inches or two inches in 
diameter. It makes a big difference 
whether an approved automatic 
sprinkler system has one source of 
water supply or two—and just 
where and how the valve controls 
are installed. 

When an insurance engineer in- 
spects a hospital, or proposed plans 
of one, he looks to see whether the 
X-ray film room is detached and 
ventilated. Fumes from cellulose 
film decomposed by heat constitute 
a bad carbon monoxide hazard as 
well as a fire breeder, as past 
hospital catastrophes have demon- 
strated. Acetate film kept in lead 
lined boxes in detached ventilated 
vaults, are the insurance engineers’ 
solution. 

Already there is one established 
form of insurance which is recog- 
nized in its value and service to be 
95% engineering service—namely, 
steam boiler insurance. The losses 
from steam boiler explosions have 
been reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum, thereby conserving life and 
Property. The purchaser of steam 
boiler insurance contracts today 
Seeks inspection service fully as 
much as financial protection. 

The National Board of Fire In- 
surance Underwriters surveys each 
city and issues comprehensive re- 
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Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


_Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
aré invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


ports and recommendations as to 
the water supply, competence of the 
fire department, alarm system, city 
ordinances, and prevailing construc- 
tion. One large city in the United 
States, due to rapid growth, has a 
dangerously inadequate water sup- 
ply. The National Board knows this 
and its insurance engineers have 
recommended corrections which, if 
heeded, can prevent a possible loss 
of life and property and lower the 
insurance charges to the inhabitants. 

The National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation is another non-profit or- 
ganization, 45 years old, which is 


devoted to creating standards under 
the guidance of which fire-waste 
may be checked, to educate the 
public, and to point out the grievous 
and economic penalties for ignoring 
such conditions. It sponsors fire 
prevention teaching in schools. It 
supports a marine safety program. 
It has a fire marshal and a volunteer 
firemen’s division, as well as in- 
numerable committees who check 
and test devices of every kind. 

The Underwriters Laboratories 
of Chicago, whose stock ownership 
is held by the fire insurance com- 
panies, test every kind of con- 
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trivance from electric corn-poppers 
to complete oil burning units. The 
Factory Insurance Association, 
wherein sprinklered factory risks 
at low rates are assumed, is largely 
founded on engineering service. 
The Cotton Insurance Association, 
the Railroad Insurance Association, 
and The Oil Insurance Association, 
which underwrite extensive insur- 
ance coverages, are managed by 
specialists who base their success 
largely on the inspections and 
recommendations of their insurance 
engineers. The safe-driver award, 
wherein the holder of an automobile 
insurance policy receives a return of 
15% of his premium if he experi- 
ences no accidents, comes under 


Realizing the value and importance of 
modern, efficient farm tools, bankers have 
been a potent force in the promotion of 
prosperity of rural communities. In offer- 
ing a helping hand to deserving farmers 
who lack the ready cash for buying needed 
tools and power, bankers have helped 
those farmers to become better customers 
for all business places in the community. 

This year bankers and MM dealers will 
again be cooperating to bring more MM 
tractors and machines to deserving farm- 
ers in their communities. In doing so, 
they'll be performing a service not only to 
the farmers themselves but to the com- 
munity as a whole, and indirectly the 
whole nation. 


the heading of constructive engi- 
neering. The various analytical 
rating schedules used to arrive at 
the fire insurance charges for prop- 
erty, other than dwellings, are 
based on insurance engineering 
conclusions wherein charges are 
made for deficiencies and credits 
allowed for compliances with safety 
recommendations. 

The investor, the property owner, 
the community officials, can not 
only check hazards with an insur- 
ance engineer to their financial 
and economic benefit, but also join 
hands in assisting to further raise 
the standard of life and property 
conservation in the United States. 


Above: Universal “Z” 2-4 row 2-3 plow trac- 
tor and Harvestor ‘‘69’’—one man operation. 


The Mighty Masters of all Crops. 


Above: The Harvestor 12 foot — original light 
weight, big capacity combine for all crops — 
world’s largest seller in that size. 


MM Tractors and machines will this year bring to 
more farmers new dependability in performance 
and new economy in operation. 


Below: “J Harvestor — offered in 6 and 8 foot 
sizes — one or two man operation. 
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Field Warehouse Loans 
And Accounts Receivable 
Advances 


(Continued from page 114) 


goods in their place without mak. 
ing any payment on the old loan 
The policy of the bank referred ty 
is that a new loan must be made ty 
pay off part of the old loan repre. 
sented by the goods released. 

The new loan is secured by the 
new collateral. By following this 
policy, there is no danger of a loan 
continuing on and on as the result 
of inadequate sales planning. 

There is really no legitimate ex. 
cuse for a field warehouse loan ty 
become a long-term loan. It mus 
always be short-term, and by fol. 
lowing this policy, field warehous 
loans can be controlled as they 
should be. 

Almost always, an accounts re. 
ceivable loan logically follows 
field warehouse loan. Let us say, 
for example, that a borrower has, 
noncancellable order for a_ thov- 
sand machines. One hundred ma- 
chines are to be shipped on each of 
several dates. When 100 machine 
are released, the bank must have 
something to take the place of thos 
100 machines as collateral, and the 
best policy is to have a new loan. 
Let’s say that the 100 machine 
represent a sales value of $1,000, 
In order to release $1,000 worth a 
equipment, the bank must havea 
new note for $1,000, secured by the 
assignment of the account on the 
books of the borrower. 

In arranging this, the account 
must be labeled, the books must bk 
checked by the bank’s auditor, and 
all remittances from the company 
whose account is labeled, must be 
deposited at the discount window 
of the bank for credit to the ac 
counts receivable loan. Whenever 
there is an excess of receipts ove 
the amount outstanding on the 
loan, this excess is either credited 
to the borrower in his deposit at 
count or to a reserve account t 
protect other loans. 

Of course, these accounts receiv- 
able loans are good only as th 
buyer is good, so the credit stand 
ing of the buyer must be considerei 
in connection with the credit stand 
ing of the borrower. 

The policies controlling com 
modity loans in banks with experi 
ence along this line, are usually thé 
following: 


1. Only security that can 
liquidated without difficulty 
warehoused. 


2. Receipts are accepted frot 
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well - established, experienced, 
ponded warehouse companies only. 


3. Collateral is never substituted. 
A new loan is made on the new col- 
lateral and the proceeds are used 
to pay the old loan. 


4. Finished goods are accepted 
as collateral only when there is a 
known daily market, or when there 
is a noncancellable order in hand. 

5. Accounts receivable pledged 
are audited every 30 days by a 
bank auditor at the borrower’s ex- 
pense. 

In considering the liquidity of 
the security, it must be the bank’s 
ability to sell the goods that is used 
as a basis of judgment rather than 
the ability of the borrower. For if 
the borrower fails to go through 
with his agreement, it will be the 
bank that will have to sell the 
goods. Consequently, before a loan 
is made, information should be in 
hand as to just how the bank would 
proceed to liquidate the collateral. 

Usually the name of a satisfac- 
tory broker can be secured and the 
selling could be turned over to him. 
If there is a daily market, such as 
the wheat market or the livestock 
market, then information should 
be in hand as to commission houses 
which could handle the deal. 

There are several well-estab- 
lished experienced field warehouse 
companies, most of them operating 
throughout the country. During 
their long experience, they have 
developed a technique which makes 
them very useful to a bank wish- 
ing to lend on commodities. 

In auditing the accounts receiv- 
able pledged, the bank’s auditor 
pays particular attention to dates. 
Naturally, such accounts must not 
be allowed to go very far beyond the 
agreed terms. If there is some doubt 
regarding any account, then the 
borrower is asked to supply some 
other account in its place. In other 
words, every 30 days, the bank 
must be satisfied as to the current 
Situation with respect to the ac- 
counts pledged to it. 

The borrower is perfectly willing 
to pay for this work. The bank, of 
course, is satisfied with it because 
it has it done by one of its own 
auditors. 

Consequently, field warehouse re- 
ceipts, and pledged accounts receiv- 
able have proved to be not only 
adequate, but most acceptable as 
protection for the loans to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 

A wholesaler, for example, may 
supply field warehouse receipts for 
sugar, soap, crackers, or other com- 
modities of well-established brands 
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which have a daily demand. In case 
the bank had to take over some of 
these products, it would be able to 
sell them through a broker to other 
wholesalers with considerable 
promptness especially if there is 
enough margin to cut the price to 
make the sale attractive to the new 
buyer. 


Sincerity Pays 


Inasmuch as banking is a busi- 
ness of confidential dealings with 
people, a development of a sincere 


interest in other human beings is 
a task which a successful banker 
always keeps uppermost in his 
mind. 


If all of the necessary facts re- 
garding a borrower and his busi- 
ness are in writing, passing on the 
specific loan may be more a matter 
of routine. 


The providing of good air in 
workrooms is not a fad but a busi- 
ness proposition. 
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List Of Banks 100 Years Old Or Older 


(Continued from page 103) 








Year 


Yea mm 
Gli | Estebitehed NAME OF BANK 


107 1834 


107 1834 cena Savings Bank 


1834 Farmers & Manufacturers National Bank__- 


1834 Schenectady Savings Ban 


1834 The South Carolina National Bank 
1835 Bank of Maysville_....-..._-.--- 
1835 Western National Bank of Baltimore____-_- 
1835 Canton Institution for Savings -- 
1835 Middlesex Institution for Savings. -__-..._- 


1835 Lee National Bank 
1835 Xenia National Bank 


1835 Hanover Savings Fund Society_- 


1835 Daughin Deposit Trust Co 
1835 Phenix National Bank 
1836 Riggs National Bank 


1836 Powow River National Bank___- 


1836 National Shawmut Bank 
1836 Haverhill National Bank 
1836 Granite Trust Co........-- 
1836 Southbridge National Bank_ 
1836 Waltham National Bank-- 
1836 Mechanics Savings Bank 
1836 First National Bank 


1836 Oneida National Bank & Trust Co 


1836 Honesdale National Bank 
1836 Girard Trust Co 


CITY AND STATE 


a: . ~waneanemmnense National Bank & Tr. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, YS Zz. 
Schenectady, _ a 
Charleston, S % : 


RS Maysville, Ky. 


Baltimore, Md. 


ae: Canton, Mass. 


Concord, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
Xenia, Ohio 


BOS EAE Hanover, Pa. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. 


Lede pice Amesbury, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
.| Haverhill, Mass. 
.-| Quincy, Mass. 
-_| Southbridge, Mass. 

.| Waltham, Mass. 

"| Elmira, N. Y. 
Owego, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1836 Pawtucket Institution for Savings_-_.--.-._- Pawtucket, R. I 


1837 First National Bank & Trust Co., in Alton_- 


1837 City Institution for Savings 


1837 Burlington County National Bank 
1838 New Haven Savings Bank_------ 


1838 Baliston Spa National Bank 


1838 OE (0) ae 


1839 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
1839 Union National Bank 


1839 Provident Inst. for Savings in Jersey City-- 


1839 Delaware National Bank 
1839 Farmers National Bank 


1839 Niagara County National Bk. & 


1839 Savings Bank of Utica_- 
1839 National Bank of Verno 
1839 Marion County Bank 

1839 Parkersburg National Bank 


1839 Marine National Exchange Bank- ---------- 


1841 Savings Bank of Tolland 


1841 Lancaster County National Bank- - -- 





Alton, Ill. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Medford, N. J. 


Sauiuedena New Haven, C ame. 


Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


soci ieee Le Roy, N. ¥ 


New York, A 
Wilmington, Del. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Delhi, N. Re 

x Hudson, N | - 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

.| Marion, Ohio 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tolland, Conn. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

















Hundred- Year-Old 


Banks Increasing 
(Continued from page 103) 
and, therefore, one of the most ideal 
to serve as trustee. 
A tabulation of the old banks in 
the territory which was originally 


made up of the 13 colonies is inter- 
esting. The state of Maine was at 
that time a part of Massachusetts. 
The state of Vermont was at that 
time a part of New York, and the 
state of West Virginia was a part 
of Virginia. 

The number of banks still in ex- 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


istence that were organized in the 
13 colonies are as follows: Massa. 
chusetts, 75; New York, 51; Penp. 
sylvania, 28; Connecticut, 21; New 
Jersey 15; Rhode Island, 12; Mary. 
land, 11; New Hampshire; 10; Vir. 
ginia, 6; Delaware, 4; North 
Carolina, none; South Carolina, 
one; Georgia, one. 

These tabulations have been 
made from the first 1941 edition of 
the Rand M¢Nally Bankers Direc. 
tory—The Blue Book. Details as to 
the present size and list of officers 
may be found in that publication, 


Management Engineers 
Help Renew Borrower's 


Earnings 

(Continued from page 107) 
of industrial entrenchment, for the 
condition was critical. 

Quick and substantial economies 
were the first requirement. These 
were accomplished readily enough, 
since the management’s laxity was 
reflected by glaring inefficiencies in 
every department. Without dis- 
rupting the company or upsetting 
the employees, the following 
changes and economies were made. 

Payroll department routines and 
procedures were adjusted, with 
certain eliminations, resulting in an 
annual saving of $1,600, or 38%, in 
salaries. 

In the cost department, it was 
found that, by compiling completed 
production orders and __ using 
monthly summaries, it was possible 
to discontinue the daily running 
balances of material, labor, and 
overhead. Cost forms were rede- 
signed so that stationery and cler- 
ical costs were brought down near- 
ly 50%. The total clerical saving in 
this department amounted to $972 
per year, or about 19%. 

In the engineering department, it 
was found that much time was spent 
on work not considered vital to the 
company’s working requirements. 
By eliminating the unessential 
work, a salary saving of $1,650 per 
year was realized. 

By extending the follow-up in- 
terval for past due accounts and 
giving the credit manager some 
assistance from the claim adjuster, 
clerical costs of the credit depart- 
ment were cut some $1,500 per year, 
or 28%. 

Clerical salaries in the steno- 
graphic department were reduced 
arbitrarily by $948 per year, or 
36%, without changing methods of 
procedure. This was too drastic, 
however, and an upward adjust- 
ment was later made which reduced 
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ort 


the ultimate savings to about $500 
annually. 

The maintenance of perpetual 
records on miscellaneous items such 
as labels, bolts, nuts, screws, wash- 
ers, and so on, was abandoned, and 
records were kept only on items 
running into substantial quantities 
and values. The result—clerical 
costs of the department were cut 
20%, or about $1,200 annually. 

Revision of the forms used by the 
order and billing department not 
only produced a reduction of 1444% 
in clerical costs, but increased the 
value of the information compiled. 

Realignment of duties. in the 
accounting department lowered the 
payroll by $2,400 per year, or about 


All in all, the clerical labor cost 
of the company was reduced ap- 
proximately 25% within two 
months, with an annual saving of 
about $25,000; and numerous other 
savings were put into effect. 

The company had accumulated 
an inventory of finished goods 
which were considered obsolete. 
A market survey disclosed that 
the trade objected to the old- 
fashioned color of the product. Re- 
finishing in brighter colors over- 
came that objection, and the inven- 
tory soon was liquidated. Proceeds 
from this liquidation provided more 
than enough funds to meet pressing 
obligations and provided some 
working capital besides. 

The reorganization program did 
not end there. The sales department 
was given a new set-up, with an 
incentive plan to encourage sales- 
men to work harder on the more 
profitable lines. At the end of five 
months, the company had improved 
its position in the field by almost 
10%; and by the end of seven 
months, all bank loans were liqui- 
dated and there was a cash reserve 
of $19,000. The bank had saved its 
money and avoided the loss of a 
borrower. 

Added to the other available 
credit instruments and facilities, 
the use of reliable and competent 
management engineering counsel 
strengthens materially the banker’s 
ability to serve the business com- 
munity. Who knows—some day the 
Management engineer’s certificate 
may become as essential in granting 
credit as that of the certified public 
accountant is today. 


Nearly Quarter Million Homes 
Free Of Debt 


A survey made by the United 
States Savings and Loan League 
indicates that at least 210,000 homes 
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Each Can Say 


“I WAS A CLERK” 


“I WAS A LINEMAN’ 


j re years ago, in 1904, the president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company went to work as a clerk in one 


of the Bell System companies. 


About that time, the 18 men who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were starting their careers. For, like the 
head of the System, they have worked many years in the business — 
an average of 38 years each. Each of them 
can say: “I was a clerk,” “I was a lineman,” 


“T was a draftsman”— and so on. 


The “know how” is here—for the every- 
day job of running the telephone business 
or to serve you in emergency. Up-from-the- 
ranks management is doubly important 


these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM “= 


The Bell System is doing its part in the Country’s program of National Defense 


will be cleared of debt in America 
this year, which were built with 
the aid of financing from building 
and loan associations. 

It is not known how many will 
complete their payments to banks, 
but it seems quite safe to estimate 
that there will be somewhere near 
a quarter of a million homes which 
will be freed of debt this year. 

The report indicates that this is 


probably the largest number of 
homes freed of debt in any one year. 

Another estimate resulting from 
this study is that at least 167,000 of 
the 500,000 loans made by building 
and loan associations in 1929 (the 
ones completing payment in 1941) 
were kept on the regular payment 
schedule. 

Certainly this is a very valuable 
backlog for thrifty America. 
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Self-Liquidating Feeder Loans 


Borrowing farmers bring their check for livestock sold 
and allow the bank to deduct the full payment for the 
loan before any credit is made to their accounts. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


WISH that we could collect all 

loans as easily as we collect 

those made to livestock feeders,” 
said a Michigan banker to me when 
I was discussing his experience with 
him. 

“The feeders receive checks for 
the sale of their livestock, and they 
bring these to me. I deduct the total 
loan, and credit the balance to their 
checking accounts. Our tellers all 
understand this, and when any 
farmer comes in with a livestock 
check, they refer him to me so that 
I may determine whether a loan is 
due or not. 

“If it happens that a farmer does 
not have a loan, I accept the check 
for deposit, and talk over his feed- 


ing operations with him in the hope - 


that I may make him a loan the 
next time he starts to feed. A good 
many borrowers are secured in this 
way. 

“Most of the feeders in this sec- 
tion,” he continued, “have learned 
that they can produce meat at lower 
cost when supplementary feeds are 


used with the home-grown grains. 
These supplementary feeds must be 
purchased from local dealers. The 
local dealer, of course, can transact 
his business better if his sales are 
for cash. The farmer very often does 
not have the cash, and so that gives 
us the opportunity to advance the 
cost of feed along with the cost of 
livestock to be fed. 

“These loans are made in several 
different ways. Sometimes. the 
farmer borrows only enough to pur- 
chase his livestock, having enough 
money on hand to buy the supple- 
mentary feeds. At other times, he 
borrows enough to pay for both the 
livestock and his feed. Sometimes, 
the money for the feed is advanced 
after the feeding operation is under 
way, but is included in the original 
loan. We make an allowance in this 
case for interest. In other words, we 
do not charge him interest until he 
actually has the use of the money. 

“While most men are _ honest, 
there are some important advan- 
tages in having the check brought 
to me or to a note teller which rep- 
resents the sale of the livestock. Our 
farmers understand that this is to 





GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


be done when we make the loan 
They raise no objection to it be 
cause it is their intention to pay the 
loan out of the proceeds anyway, 

“However, it would be easy for, 
careless farmer to deposit th 
money without paying the loan, anj 
then spend the money for something 
else without intending to cause the 
bank embarrassment.” 

This banker explained that he 
talks to a farmer something like 
this, when he lends him the origina 
money. 

“We are very glad to lend yo 
enough to buy both your livestock 
and your supplementary feeds. We 
know that supplementary feed; 
reduce your cost of producing meat, 
You will have more profits when 
you sell your livestock than if you 
did not use those feeds. 

“We know also that it will hb 
easier for you to pay this loan when 
you get the check for your live. 
stock than it will be to pay it any 
other time, so we will make the 
note come due at the time you be. 
lieve you will sell the livestock with 
the understanding that the check for 
the livestock will be deposited at 
our note teller’s cage where you 
will be given credit in your check- 
ing account for the full amount of 
the profit you have made on your 
feeding operations” 

After talking with the banker, | 
went to visit the local feed dealer 
and found him very enthusiastic 
regarding the plan of operation fol- 
lowed by the bank. 

“We are able to sell more feed,” 
he said, “because the bank endorses 
what we have to sell. We had little 
difficulty in getting the bank to 
make this endorsement. All we had 
to do was to take a few of our good 
feeders into the bank and let them 
tell of the additional profits they 
had been able to make by feeding 
scientifically. The banker was soon 
convinced by specific figures. 

“In return for the bank’s co-oper- 
ation, we keep the bank officer in- 
formed as to those farmers who are 
thinking of feeding. The banker gets 
around through the country, and he 
knows in many cases, the plans of 
feeders, but we make it a point to 
discuss our knowledge with him, 
and between the two of us, we 
usually have almost a perfect idea 
of all of the feeding operations in 
the district.” 

In this way, both the bank and 
the feed dealer benefit. The dealer 
makes a sale; the banker makes a 
loan; and the farmer makes addi- 
tional profit. 

Sometimes when a farmer goes to 
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the feed dealer, the dealer finds out 
that the farmer does not have a 
panking connection. The dealer 
sends the farmer to the bank or 
goes with him, if the farmer hesi- 
tates. 

In this way, the dealer is able to 
bring new customers to the bank, 
and the banker reciprocates by 
sending new customers to the 
dealer. 

In traveling through many states, 
I find this sort of co-operation fre- 
quently. Such co-operation is always 
brought about by the banker learn- 
ing of the benefits customers derive 
from what the local dealers sell. 

This leads me to emphasize the 
importance of bank officers keeping 
in close touch with the business 
transactions of all local merchants. 

A banker in Minnesota has great- 
ly increased his loans by circulat- 
ing among the farmers and workers 
of the community. He knows almost 
everyone and so can pass on loan 
applications quickly. Also, he learns 
of the plans of borrowers and so 
secures their loans. He periodically 
checks the list of chattel mortgages 
in the court house and makes it a 
point to get the next loan from those 
who have given chattel mortgages. 


Two Banks Report 
On Profitable Air 
Conditioning 

(Continued from page 113) 


air conditioning, I think it is per- 
tinent to emphasize the importance 
of proper operation of the equip- 
ment. The cold air output and 
humidity must be controlled so as 
to create proper working condi- 
tions under requirements which 
vary for different hours of the day. 
When the equipment is operated to 
give temperatures too low, this 
results in shock to individuals go- 
ing out into the hot outside air, and 
it impairs the health of those work- 
ing constantly in the cold air who 
have sinus conditions or related 
troubles. 

In my opinion it is desirable to 
have automatic contro] based on a 
varying scale differential that is 
related to outside temperatures, 
with a proper minimum—all of 
which is covered by technical in- 
formation well-known to the air 
conditioning industry although very 
often ignored by building oper- 
ators. Or, if automatic controls are 
not used, the time schedule of the 
engineer in charge should be so 
arranged as to permit practically 
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You Can Meuze This Farm 
to Your TOWN! 


T GRAY SUMMIT, MO., Purina Mills operates a 540-acre Experimental 
Farm. Here each year more than: 150 litters of pigs are farrowed. 
Regularly on feed are 5,000 laying hens, 5,000 turkeys, 1,000 ducks, 
100 dairy cows, and 225 steers. We let these birds and animals tell us 
how to blend Purina Chows, to mix with home-raised grains for most 


economical results. 


When a merchant offers Purina Chows for sale in your town he provides 
his customers, and yours, with the practical feeding knowledge and 


experience of this vast research plant. 


And when you are instrumental 


in helping a live wire merchant obtain the Purina Franchise, you are doing 
the equivalent of moving this modern Experimental Farm, fully stocked 
and expertly manned, to YOUR OWN COMMUNITY. 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Home Offices—ST. LOUIS, MO. 








continuous observation of temper- 
ature and humidity. 

When air conditioning equip- 
ment is properly designed, installed, 
and operated, it is my opinion that 
it is definitely a necessary feature, 
and we have no regrets for the 
money we have spent to make it 
available to our customers and per- 
sonnel. 


It Pays To Advertise 


A young lady employee of the 
Bank of America was recently 
visiting in a near-by city when an 





ll-year old boy whom she had 
never met, came up to her and said, 
“You work for the Bank of America 
don’t you?” 

The young lady asked him how 
he knew. 

“I know from the pin you are 
wearing”, he answered, “I have 
never seen anyone wear a pin like 
that before, but I can tell from 
checks and advertising which I have 
seen that that is the trade mark of 
the Bank of America.” 


Ministers of local churches may 
be valuable sources of information 
for the credit department. 
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“BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING. 


Old Record Files In Order 


This experience has several ideas in it that will be helpful to other cashiers who need a 
way to improve the system of filing so that old records may be quickly found. 


REVIOUS to our remodeling, 
P our filing equipment was in a 
considerable state of confusion. 
Our basement had been subject 
from time to time to flooding dur- 
ing large storms. This matter was 
corrected by placing steel filing 
equipment on elevated bases, the 
height being determined by the 
floods that we had to contend with. 
There had been no effort made 
in the past to destroy records in 
accordance with legal regulations 
and, of course, the filing was done 
in a haphazard fashion: with no 


effort being made to consolidate the - 


various types of records where they 


No system, no efficiency—and virtually 
no protection! After all, there is little point 
in saving any record or correspondence, 
if it can't ever be found again. 


By MICHAEL KISEDA 


Cashier, The Peoples National Bank 
and Trust Co., Monessen, Pa. 


could be easily found. 
We gave our problem consider- 


How Archives Were 
Improved 


1. Drawer files were installed. 
2. The file room was well 
lighted. 


3. A schedule of dates. on 
which records may be destroyed 
was set up. 


able thought and, as a result of our 
discussions, a large fireproof room 
was built in the basement and the 
lighting so arranged that the center 
portion of the room could be used 
for “island” filing. We are very 
glad that we did this as the island 
is already in use. 

After the alterations were com- 
pleted, we began the task of de- 
stroying all the records up to the 
point where it was permissible to 
do so. In Pennsylvania, we are 
required to keep deposit slips for 
at least seven years. Our remodeling 
has made it possible to keep deposit 
slips for ten years. We have so 


How different this record room looks—and 
what a vast difference in the wéry it oper- 
ates! Every record in its place, instantly 
accessible, and safe indefinitely. 
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arranged it that, after the close of 
each year, the bottom row of deposit 
slips is taken out of our files and 
destroyed, making room for the new 
supply. In this' manner, we will 
always have ten years of deposit 
slips and no accumulation will 
occur. 

We have posted a list in the stor- 
age room to the effect that the bank 
records are to be kept as follows: 

Permanently: Minutes of stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meetings; 
stock certificates and dividend 
registers; general ledger, journal, 
and daily statements; signature 
cards and resolutions; draft regis- 
ter; safe keeping, trust department, 
savings ledger cards; checks and 
deposit tickets; and loan register 
and ledgers. 

All others are kept 20 years ex- 
cept demand deposit tickets which 
I have already indicated will be 
held for ten years. We also intend 
to hold reconcilements, collection 
register and remittance records for 
ten years. 

I believe that the time element 
in the balance of records depends 
on the institution itself and must 
be determined considerably by ex- 
perience. 


Banks Supply The Time 


For the last two or three years, 
the First National Bank. of St. Louis 
and a number of others have been 
answering thousands of telephone 
calls a day inquiring for the cor- 
rect time. 

These calls have been handled 
by an automati¢ device which men- 
tions the name of the bank and 
gives the correct time when the 
proper number is dialed on any 
phone. 

Now we have a story from the 
Pacific coast with reference to a 
clock on a bank’s billboard. The 
story is told in a recent issue of 
the Bankamerican, house organ of 
the Bank of America N. T. and S. A. 
of San Francisco. It is as follows: 

One of Bank of America’s re- 
cently installed “Timeplan” bill- 
board clocks has helped restore 
peace and happiness to an entire 
San Francisco neighborhood. 

“For the past five years,” wrote 
one of the neighbors to Foster & 
Kleiser Co., who erected the bill- 
board, “we had looked at the clock 
formerly at this same location and 
all the family depended on it 
entirely. I even neglected winding 
my watch as we can see the clock 
from every window in the house. 
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We ate, dressed, slept and got up 
by this lone clock. 

“Suddenly, one day, no clock! 

“This was too much. If we looked 
once, we looked a hundred times a 
day for the time. The whole neigh- 
borhood was upset. Twe babies 
weren’t fed on time. Well, it 
amounted to a calamity! 

“But last week we all were made 
happy again wher the beautiful 
Bank of America clock was in- 
stalled. One neighbor remarked, 
“Now I can soft-boil eggs by the 
second-hand. 

“*When you go out on the side- 
walk,’ one says to another, ‘Isn’t it 









a relief to have the clock back. Now 
I can get things done on time!’ Once 
again all of us are most happy!” 


Selection And Training 


It is apparent that most banks 
follow the practice of employing 
high school graduates rather than 
college graduates or those with ex- 


*perience. 


However, job classification is be- 
coming known to personnel man- 
agers, and more scientific attitudes 
are taken toward the progress of 
young people through the institu- 
tion. 







fee \NVESTMENT DOLLARS 


ESPONSIBLE dairymen in Eastern 
R milksheds, cotton growers in the 
South, livestock feeders in the Middle 
West, ranchers in Intermountain States, 
fruit raisers on the Pacific Coast .. . are 
the eventual customers of the twelve 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 

The notes of farmers and stockmen 
accepted by these banks represent all 
major types of the Nation’s agriculture 
and carry the full strength endorsement 


of the local lending institutions—pro- 
duction credit associations, agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies, state or national banks. 

Such notes provide the basis for is- 
suance of Federal intermediate credit 
bank debentures, which enjoy the 
further security and collateral diversity 
derived through discounting, for the 
banks for cooperatives, paper backed 
by agricultural commodities in storage. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S$. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkee=!ng Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 — Paper and Inked Rib- 
8 


34 Central Files 
35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 


47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 


60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

61 Coin and Currency Trays 

62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

63 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daytignt Hold-Up Protective 

ipment 


73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 Envelope Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Globes 

101 Gummed Tape 

102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 

108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 


109 Lamps, Desk 
110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
118 Maps 
119 Mats 
120 Money Orders 
121 Night Depositories 
122 Night Depository Bags 
123 Numbering Machines 
124 Paper 
125 Paper Fasteners 
126 Pass Books 
127: Pay Roll Envelopes 
128 Pencil Sharpeners 
129 Pencils 
130 Pencils, Mechanical 
131 Pen Points, Steel 
132 Personal Loan Systems 
133 Photographic Bank Systems 
134 Pins, Bank 
135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
136 Proof Machines 
137 Public Relations Advertising 
138 Punches, Paper 
139 Registered Mail Envelopes 
140 Rubber Bands 
141 Rubber Stamps 
142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
143 Safe Deposit Boxes 
144 Safety Paper 
145 Savi Banks, 
Pocket 


146 Savings Clubs 

147 School Savings Systems 

148 Sealing Wax 

149 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 

151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
152 Shelving, Steel 

153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 
155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 
157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
158 Storage Files 

159 Supplies, Bank and Office 
160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 

162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
163 Time Stamps 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 

166 Typewriters 

167 Typewriter Stands 

168 Vaults 

169 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 
176 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD ——IO E39 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


fi Please have sent us buying information on 
° 


Plastic Tab Indexes 


As a former private secretary, 
who still gets a kink in her back 
every time she recalls the many 
hours bent over a filing cabinet— 
and as your functioning Bankers 
Secretary, who still spends a lot of 
time playing “who’s got the button” 
with a flock of battered index tabs 
—may I cast aside my editorial 
decorum and cut loose with a most 
un-ladylike “Whoopee!” over a new 
Plastic Tab Index just developed by 
C. L. Barkley & Co., 517 S. Jeffer- 
son St., Chicago. 


As the name indicates, this tab is 
molded plastic, with a curved face 
that acts as a magnifying lens. Ob- 
viously, this enlarges ordinary 
lettered or typewritten inserts to 
perfect legibility—the name or 
number of each filing division fair- 
ly jumps out to meet your eye. 
Speed in filing and finding is in- 
creased tremendously, while eye 
strain is reduced to nothing at all. 
Believe it or not, you can actually 
read tabs in the bottom drawer, 
without bending over! 

Furthermore, this curved plastic 
face gives a full 45° range of visi- 
bility. No more jamming the index 
board back at an angle (we’re con- 
stantly breaking indexes in our own 
files, that way)—no more squatting 
down to get your eyes on a level 
with the tab, in order to see what's 
written thereon. You can even read 
the first tab in the drawer, stand- 
ing with your head directly above 
it! 

The girl who does the filing will 
appreciate, equally, how the smooth 
curves and edges of this plastic 
material eliminate broken finger 
nails and prevent painful scratches. 
(By the same token, there’s no 
danger of tearing an important 
record or letter, while extracting it 
from the file). 
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A Lucky Seven.... 


I am sure you will agree there is luck in the number Seven, after you have read 


about the seven “efficiency items” described here. You will find all of these manu- 
facturers eager to cooperate with you. And don’t forget the coupon, on the opposite 
page, any time you want some extra help from me. 

Sincerely, 


The plastic is crystal-clear and is 
supplied in six striking colors, 
adaptable to any system of color- 
keying. 

I sincerely urge you, Mr. Cashier, 
to investigate the time and error 
saving features of this new filing 
help. And if, at the same time, you 
save the eyes and backs of your 
secretary and file clerk—then you 
can experience the deep satisfaction 
of knowing yourself as a humani- 
tarian, as well as an efficiency ex- 


pert! 


Check Designs 


To paraphrase a well-known hat 
slogan: “Look at your checks— 
other people do.” As a matter of 
fact, your checks are, by far, the 
widest circulated ‘‘advertising me- 
dium” you possess. But how lament- 
ably few of you take real advantage 
of it. 

Not, of course, that you could 
print a lot of advertising copy on a 


—, 


‘CHECK DESIGNS 








check—but there are ways to design 
the check itself so it will reflect the 
dignity and the modern-mindedness 
of the institution it represents. 

If you’d like to get some ideas 
about how this can be accomplished, 
ask George LaMonte & Son, Nutley, 
N. J., to send you their new folder 
of “Modern Check Designs”. It con- 
tains nine examples of some of the 
most attractive checks you ever 
saw. At least one of them is certain 
to stimulate your imagination to the 
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point where you will begin to visu- 
alize some equally effective designs 
appropriate to your own bank. 

Certainly these samples have 
demonstrated conclusively to me 
that a bank’s check doesn’t have to 
be mid-Victorian in appearance in 
order to be appropriate. 


Desk Organizer 


By two o’clock’ every day, does 
the top of your desk look like 
something left over from a cyclone? 
I know that many a sincerely hard- 
working executive defeats his own 
efforts at efficiency, by allowing 
his papers, reports, and work 


folders to accumulate in hit or miss 
stacks—where the particular paper 
or folder he wants always seems 
to have mysteriously sneaked to 
the very bottom of the pile. 

To solve the problems of such a 
man, here is the Kompakt Desk 
Organizer, product of the Mayer 
Mfg. Corp., 3130 W. 5lst Street, 
Chicago. It is simple in construc- 
tion, has nine divisions (any of the 
eight steel wire partitions may be 
removed to increase the space of 
any division), and a grooved label 
holder across the bottom edge. The 
peculiar shape of the wire dividers 
assures that small papers will stay 
in their proper division, as well as 
with solid partitions. 

The Kompakt Organizer is made 
of heavy metal, solidly put to- 
gether, and beautifully finished in 
either olive green or chocolate 
brown crackle enamel. Four rubber 
feet keep it from sliding or scratch- 
ing the finest desk surface. 

Just imagine the top of your desk 





BARKLEY 24:2 TAB INDEXES 





MAGWIFIED 


VISIBILITY 
* 










RELIEVES EYE STRAIN 


Specially designed 
convex shape magni- 
fies 35% ... Ordinary 
letteredor typewritten 
inserts are enlarged to 
perfect legibility. 
Speeds filing and 
finding. 


NO STOOPING OR CRANING 


Insert placed at 45° 
perfect reading angle, 
the lower file drawer 
is as accessible as the 
upper drawers for 
quick and convenient 
reference. 
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Smooth contour, plas- 
tic surfaces eliminate 
completely the possi- 
bility of broken finger 
nails or injury to the 
file clerk . .. no sharp 
projections to snag 
record... non-inflam- 
mable. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


See for yourself the advantages in this newest 
filing innovation. . No obligation. 


C. L. BARKLEY & CO. 


Established 1921 
Manufacturers of 
FILING SUPPLIES 


517 So. Jefferson Street - CHICAGO 
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cleared of every stray paper—with 
each folder stand erect over its 
proper label, eagerly waiting to 
leap to your finger tips—and you’ll 
thank me for calling the Kompakt 
to your attention. 


Social Security Records 


How many merchants in your 
town have moaned to you that they 
were about to go crazy (not to men- 
tion bankrupt) trying to keep their 
employees’ social security records 
straight and up-to-date? 

Well, when the next one begins 
to recite his tale of woe, just tell 
him about the new social security 
record book and receipt pads, now 
being merchandised by the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. Ex- 
pressly developed to keep just these 
records, this book is proving an 
immense help to employers in keep- 
ing track of payroll disbursements, 
accurately and with a minimum of 
time and labor. It lists one em- 
ployee’s record on each of its 60 
pages, and makes provisions for 
federal old-age pension deductions 
(which apply throughout the coun- 
try) and for additional deductions 
(which may apply in individual 
states). 


It is a well-bound volume, nom-_ 


STEEL: &<tTRONG 


New improved style. Save 24% 
of time in machine filling. Pop 
open instantly with slight pressure 
of thumb and finger. Pack flat for 
storage and shipping. 

Made of “Steel-Strong”’ Kraft 
overweight paper, in six standard 
colors for pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, and dollars. 


SAVE SAVE 
TIME SPACE 


Ask your bank supply dealer to 

demonstrate their storage- and 

Operation-economies. Also for 
free bank imprint offer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


inally priced and printed on glare- 
free, light-green tinted paper. A 
wire binding is used, which permits 
all pages to lie flat when opened. 
Pages for summarization are in- 
cluded in the back of the volume. 

As an additional aid to the mer- 
chant, a chart called “What a 
Salesperson Should Sell” has been 
included just by way of suggesting 
to the merchant that he should 
know just what return he is getting 
for money spent on salesperson’s 
salaries. 

Another handy aid to the mer- 
chant is the social security receipt 
pad. In the United States, you know, 
when deductions are made from 
employees’ earnings for social secu- 
rity, or other purposes, it is neces- 
sary to give them a receipt showing 
earnings for the period and the 
deductions made. 

While the law requires only that 
such a receipt be given either at the 
end of the year or at the termina- 
tion of employment, the general 
practice is to do this at the close of 
each payroll period. 

This receipt pad is made up in 
the form of a salesbook and when 
deductions are made, the receipt, 
if desired, can be certified in a Na- 
tional Cash register, with the 
employee receiving the duplicate 
and the employer keeping the orig- 
inal copy. 


Dip Pen Set 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
has long been one of the country’s 
leading and best-known manufac- 
turers of fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils. Now they are 
making available to desk workers 
who use ordinary pens and a bottle 
of ink, a dip-type reservoir desk set 
which embodies all the writing- 
efficiency features of the Lifetime 
or Feather-touch pen. Those 
features, you know, include a life- 
time guarantee and a point that 
writes a regular line when used 
normally and a finer line when 
turned over. 


The Sheaffer Company has made 
a considerable study of old-style 
“reach-and-dip-for-every line’ 
writing and finds that it create 
considerable mental distraction, be. 
cause it takes the user’s mind of 
the work at hand. According to the 
Company’s findings (which I cap 
readily confirm, on the basis of my 
own experience) the modern dip. 
type pen, that writes approximately 
a full page from each dipping, def. 
initely speeds up work and reduces 
the number of errors. 

The base of the Sheaffer Desk 
Set holds a year’s supply of ink 
Since only the pen point is im. 
mersed, soiled pens can’t result— 
and ink-stained fingers become a 
thing of the past. The fluid level in 
the socket is adjustable, by the way, 
to varying atmospheric pressures— 
and is guaranteed against overflow, 
The base is broad and low, which 
makes it non-tippable and enables 
it to blend harmoniously with any 
desk appointments. 


The manufacturer points out that 
there is a high-efficiency device for 
every function of bank operation— 
adding machines for figuring, photo- 
graphic devices and posting ma- 
chines for bookkeeping, typewriters 
for letters, phone for talking—and 
that there is a quality set for routine 
writing. 

I do know that a considerable 
number of banks have found it 
good business to equip every work- 
er’s desk or counter with a dip-pen 
set. Resulting increased efficiency 
is most gratifying and the net cost 
so low as to be almost negligible. 


Bookkeeping Analysis Booklet 


Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has recently made another 
valuable contribution to the “book 
list” on bank operation methods, 
with a new booklet: “10 Posting 
and Proving Plans For A Bank's 
Commercial Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment.” 

Because of its value in outlining 
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POSTING AND PROVING PLANS 
i) A BANK'S COMMERCIAL 
BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Is your present plan meeting ALL of your 
requiremen 


Is there an opportunity to reduce costs in 
this department? 


Will a change ia plan assist in meeting the 
requirements of the preseat work week? 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


commercial bookkeeping plans for 
every bank’s requirements, and be- 
cause suggestions for reducing costs 
and meeting the requirements of the 
present work week, this 20-page 
pooklet should give you some 
interesting reading, no matter what 
sized bank you are operating. De- 
signed for use in conjunction with 
analysis of bookkeeping depart- 
ment problems, it presents 10 basic 
proof-procedures adaptable to all 
banks. Various plans under both 
dual and single posting routines are 
included, with easy-to-follow illus- 
trations that explain each step of 
the procedure. 

These specific operation studies 
are preceded by an itemized review 
of the “Basic Requirements of a 
Bookkeeping Department” and the 
booklet concludes with “Some Im- 
portant Facts Concerning Account 
Analysis.” 

Altogether, it is a worth-while 
addition to your file of “operation 
handbooks”—and is available on 
request, without obligation. 


Fire-Safe Storage 


The Guide System and Supply 
Co., 335 Canal St., New York City, 
has announced a new fiber board 
transfer file called the Firefoe 
Transfile. The principal feature of 
this new file is the fact that its con- 
struction embodies an _ asbestos 
cover, which makes it non-inflam- 
mable, fire-resistant, and vermin- 
proof, 

Certainly all three of these fac- 
tors are important ones to any 
banker faced with the problem of 
protecting old, but important, rec- 
ords. Any container which protects 
Its contents from the charring 
effects of heat, which will not burn, 
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and which keeps out the “little 
crawly things’, would seem to pro- 
vide for practically every contin- 
gency short of floods or a cyclone. 

Steel reinforcing at each end of 
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the Firefoe adds strength and 
assures long life. Other features 
which the manufacturer mentions 
are: A ball-bearing drawer action 
which permits easy operation of 
fully loaded drawers; an automatic 
drawer stop; a steel drawer front, 
with label holder and a handle that 
is hinged in a recessed panel; two- 
way interlock, providing stability 
no matter how high the bank of 
files may go; and an attractive olive 
green finish. 

The Firefoe Transfile is manufac- 
tured in the two standard sizes— 
letter and legal. 
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BANK BUILDING of the MONTH 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


4 Operating Officers Quarters 


. 


This magnificent 15-story structure, whose February opening rated an eight-page supple- 
ment in the Shreveport Times, contains about everything you could wish in modern bank 
quarters: Extensive use of plate glass; marble counters and pillars; acoustical walls and 
ceilings; fluorescent lighting, in chrome and bronze fixtures; air conditioning; aluminum 
window frames; white bronze grille work; panels of native pecan wood (officers’ quarters) 
and white oak (lobby); mahogany furniture, with green leather upholstery; aluminum 
venetian blinds; automatic elevators; terrazzo floors, and a five-foot clock in the lobby! 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kansas—remodeling—$15,000. 
Bank of Ceredo, Ceredo, W. Va.— 

remodeling and enlarging. 
Peoples National Bank and Trust 

Co., Lynbrook, N. Y.—remodeling 

interior, modern counters, en- 
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larged officers’ quarters. 

First National Bank, Madill, Okla. 
—remodeling, new _ structural 
glass front, marble and walnut 
interior walls, tile flooring, mod- 
ern counters, new fixtures, pri- 
vate conference room, venetian 


blinds, air conditioning, new 
heating system. 

First National Bank, Meridian, Miss 
—remodeling interior, moder 
counters, new fixtures, acoustical 
ceilings, asphalt tile floors, air 
conditioning. 

Citizens Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Flint, Mich.—enlarging 
mezzanine floor—$5,000. 

Citizens Bank of Albany, Ky— 
remodeling interior, new heating 
plant. 

Exchange Bank, Richmond, Mo— 
modern walnut and glass coun- 
ters. 

Jefferson Trust and Savings Bank, 
Peoria, Ill—complete remodel. 
ing, new addition, drive-in depos. 
itory, fluorescent lighting, modern 
counters and fixtures, air condi- 
tioning. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Pull- 
man, Wash.—remodeling interior, 
black walnut paneling, modern 
fixtures, new safe deposit vault. 

South Shore National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill—remodeling and en- 
larging, new front. 

Atlantic National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla—three or four story 
addition. 

National Bank of Commerce, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. — new building 
opened—$50,000. 

American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.—two-story addition. 

Bank of Bland County, Bland, Va. 
—remodeling interior, new fix- 
tures, directors’ room, new vault 
—$9,500. 

Peoples State Bank, Goose Creek, 
Tex.—new building, glass brick 
front, acoustical ceiling, fluores- 
cent lighting, night depository, 
rock woo] insulation, gas heating, 
air conditioning. 

American Trust Co., 
Calif. — remodeling 
$2,000. 

Manti City Bank, Manti, Utah— 
remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ern fixtures, walnut veneer panel- 
ing, new heating and ventilating 
systems. 

American National Bank, Ports- 
mouth, Va.—curb depository. 
Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
—complete remodeling, new ele- 
vators, modern lighting fixtures, 
new heating and plumbing sys- 
tems, new floor coverings, vene- 

tian blinds.—$175,000. 

Riverside Bank, Miami, Fla.—new 
building. 

First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn.—new branch building. 
Bank of America, South Ist St 
Branch, San Jose, Calif—remod- 
eling and enlarging, six addi- 

tional cages—$10,000. 
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Seattle-First National Bank, Sum- 
ner, Wash. — remodeling and 
enlarging, fluorescent lighting, 
modern fixtures. 

Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Roanoke, Va.—remodeling and 
enlarging, new lighting fixtures, 
dumbwaiter, inter-office commu- 
nication system. 

Fidelity State Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. — complete remodeling, 
modern mahogany counters, ter- 
razzo and asphalt tile floors, lino- 
leum-top work tables, indirect 
lighting system, new fixtures, new 
safe deposit vaults, air condition- 
ing. : 

Bank of America, Santa Ana, Calif. 
—remodeling, three more cages, 
new flooring—$6,000. 

American Trust Co., Sacramento, 
Calif —60-foot addition. 


Banks Aid 
Building Recovery 
(Continued from page 109) 


ing and acoustical installations. 
These serve a dual purpose: They 
make the bank more inviting to 
customers and they have a marked 
effect in stepping up employee effi- 
ciency. Obviously, more and more 
banks are discovering that good air 
has a real value—and that it isn’t 
necessary for a bank to sound like a 
machine shop. 


Since the first of 1940, a steady 
increase in the number of fluores- 
cent light installations is noticeable 
—the purpose being to provide a 
lower-cost lighting with a minimum 
of heat and fatigue-producing glare. 
In a number of instances, pleasing 
decorative effects have been 
achieved with the lighting elements. 


Glass blocks have also begun to 
receive more attention as a build- 
ing material, both for interior walls 
and in place of outside windows— 
providing as they do a maximum of 
privacy and a minimum loss of 
light-transmission. Two other mate- 
tials that appear to be used fre- 
quently are rubber tile and linoleum 
floor coverings, particularly in 
tellers’ spaces and workrooms, 
where extensive standing or walk- 
ing caused workers unnecessary 
fatigue. 

In external appearances, there is 
a definite tendency toward the sim- 
plicity, in line and mass effects, 
which characterizes modern archi- 
tectural treatment today, instead of 
the Greek temples and Gothic cathe- 
drals of previous decades. There is 
an increasing use of aluminum 
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and stainless steel for outside 
decoration. Entrances, signs, and 
window details show the influence 
of this same modernistic simplicity. 
“Functional design” is the objective 
of present day industrial designers 
and it would appear that, under 
such influence, banks are stream- 
lining their working quarters—as 
well as their philosophies and oper- 
ating methods. In alf three—build- 
ings, theories, and methods—elimi- 
nation of “gingerbread” and of dead 
weight results in greater efficiency. 

As impressive as these figures are, 
there is even more satisfaction in 
the discovery that this activity is 
definitely accelerating, as the fol- 
lowing totals indicate: 


No. of Bank Projects 


let OE Ta 6s. ce hksciive 74 
yo ee 111 
Igt HORE, BGGes ss cticeeeis 99 
Sie EE, SEs ivsickce dives 155 
(estimated) 
Expenditures 
Ist half, 1939...... $4,325,147 
2nd half, 1939...... $5,979,002 
Ist half, 1940...... $6,134,690 


At the time of this writing, fig- 
ures are not available on the 
amount spent during the last six 
months of 1940, but indications are 
that it will run well over the seven 
million mark. 


Totals like those, we. are com- 
pelled to remark again, come under 
the heading of “important” money. 
Most certainly they represent a 
highly important (and material) 
contribution by the banking profes- 
sion to the recovery of the building 
industry—a splendid beginning at 
physical modernization by a busi- 
ness which, of necessity, did little 
along that line during the decade 
just past. Employment which these 
projects create applies to both local 
labor and to workers in a dozen or 
more diversified industries. 


Even more valuable, perhaps, is 
the “shining example” which each 
of these banks is setting for busi- 
ness houses, home owners, and other 
institutions in its community. The 
“new bank” becomes the nucleus of 
an urge to spruce up and get in tune 
with the times, which inevitably 
will put more and more idle dollars 
to work again. 


No one is particularly impressed 
by the shabby individual who leans 
against a lamp post and cries down 
his nose about “terrible conditions” 
and the “hopeless future.” But if we 
put on a new suit and step out effi- 
ciently in the business of making 
business, we stimulate others to do 
likewise—and soon, perhaps, we 


LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY... 


We will b jewelry you may have on col- 
tas aneca of extates ete., regardicas 


GORDON BROTHERS 


18 Province St. 
Boston, Mass. 





may discover that we have initiated 
a concrete demonstration of our 
belief that the American process is 
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still capable of producing a con- 
structive prosperity. 

Such leadership is the opportu- 
nity—and the obligation—of the 
American banking profession. 


Internal Bank 
Management Controls 


(Continued from page 112) 


to invest securely, so that the prin- 
cipal shall be preserved intact, and 
to invest them as productively as 
possible under his powers, so that 
they shall yield the best rate of in- 
come obtainable for the person or 
persons entitled to the income. 

Investments for agency accounts 
are made in accordance with the 
direction of the owners. The execu- 
tor or trustee is governed by the 
directions of the will or deed of 
trust as to the kinds of investments. 
This may require the purchase of 
“legal investments” only, or state 
that the trustee is not confined to 
securities prescribed by law, or give 
specific directions as to the classes 
of securities which are to be pur- 
chased. The terms of such docu- 
ments are always strictly construed 
by the courts. 


The first step in investment con- - 


trol, therefore, is a most careful 
analysis and interpretation of the 
agreement as to its investment pro- 
visions or restrictions, and the 
authority of the trustee to take 
action. The “coding” of provisions 
and powers, which may be made 
by the administrative officer, should 
be carefully checked by iegal coun- 
sel and an investment expert. The 
provisions may fall under three 
broad classes: 

1. Unrestricted investments: Any 
security may be purchased which, 
in the judgment of the bank, con- 
stitutes a prudent investment for a 
particular type of account, taking 
into consideration the circumstances 
of the parties dependent upon the 
income from the fund. 

2. Restricted to legals: Only 
securities that qualify as trustee 
investments under the laws of the 
state of jurisdiction may be pur- 
chased. 

3. Special: Restricted to certain 
classes of securities, or to certain 
proportions of special classes, as 
specified in the instrument. 

An instrument may also specify 
the power to sell or retain invest- 
ments. A person may, for example, 
wish to have his interest in a cer- 
tain company undisturbed, or unde- 
sirable securities may be deposited 
in an account for which the bank 
does not wish to be held responsible 
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for loss in case they are retained 
and the agreement may stipulate 
that they may be retained without 
liability for loss. 

Powers to take action may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Sole responsibility: No consul- 
tation with any other person re- 
quired. 

2. Consent or approval required: 
Consent of some one else must be 
obtained before orders are executed, 
but bank takes initiative of recom- 
mending action. 


3. Joint responsibility: With co-— 


trustee, or co-executor. 

4. Joint with additional consent 
required: The approval of a spe- 
cified person, or persons, must be 
obtained after the co-trustees or 
co-executors have agreed upon a 
course of action. 

5. Court approval required: Cer- 
tain accounts, such as guardian or 
committee, may require approval of 
the court. 

6. Directed responsibility: In 
practically all agency and custody 
accounts, the bank acts only on the 
direction or instructions of the 
owner or principal. In some trust 
accounts, the donor continues to 
direct investments. The bank, in 
such cases, is not called upon to 
initiate action, but only to execute 
orders received. 

The investment provisions or re- 
strictions and the authority of the 
bank to take action are carefully 
prescribed on an instruction sheet 
and a copy of this sheet, with ap- 
proval signatures, given to the 
administrative officer, the invest- 
ment department account manager, 
the operating department, and the 
auditor. These provisions and 
authorities are usually “coded” and 
transcribed on the securities record 
of the account. Since, in the ordi- 
nary process of investment routine, 
both the investment manager and 
the administrative officer need ap- 
prove investment recommendations, 
there is some “check” here as to 
compliance with provisions and 
authorities, yet this in itself is not 
sufficient for control. 

An independent person, or de- 
partment, not responsible for the 
management of the trust depart- 
ment, should “check” all actions 
taken. This duty is usually assigned 
to the auditing department. When 
it receives a copy of the “ticket” 
describing the security upon which 
action has been taken, it compares 
that action with its copy of the re- 
quirements as to conformity. If not 
in conformity, immediate reverse 
action can be taken, usually with- 
out loss. It also checks to see that 


where consents are required, signe 
instructions or approvals to tha 
effect are in the files. This is a cop. 
tinuous audit process, at timg 
termed a “functional audit.” 

Trust Department Examiners of 
the regulatory agencies now devote 
much of their time to checking ip. 
vestments in accounts as to the pro. 
visions and authorities granted jp 
these documents. A_ continuo 
audit control of this kind aids ip 
the avoidance of liability and losses 
to the bank and in criticisms of 
examiners. The trust committe 
then also has another point of re. 
liance as to the proper administra. 
tion of the trust department. This 
control, however, does not reflec 
the soundness of the investment 
policy or investment action, but 
merely reflects a conformity with 
the requirements of the documents 
which create the accounts. 

Investment policy control com. 
mences with the creation of a list 
of securities deemed eligible by the 
trust committee and the board of 
directors, for general investment 
into trusts. Individual securities on 
such a list may not meet the re 
quirements of the provisions of all 
accounts, yet no other kind may be 
purchased without the special ap- 
proval of the trust committee. 

The statistical division of the 
investment department recommends 
securities for this list. The statisti- 
cians who analyze securities ar 
not interested in the accounts in 
which the securities are held, but 
are responsible for the analysis of 
securities as such. Oftentimes, they 
are not a part of the trust depart- 
ment organization but a central 
department that serves all depart- 
ments of the bank which require 
services of that kind. 

Such a list is subject to frequent 
changes. Additions are made 3% 
other securities are found that meet 
requirements. Issues are eliminated 
when undesirable factors are re 
flected by the analysis. Audit con- 
trol also takes into consideration the 
conformity of purchases with this 
list. The purpose of this list is t 
aid the account managers in the 
selection of approved securities for 
purchase for the various accounts 
handled by them. The security 
analysts follow the position of all 
securities held in trusts and trans- 
mit disposal recommendations t0 
the account managers on undesiI- 
able items. 

The account managers initiate the 
recommendations for the purchase 
and sale of securities in the accounts 
assigned to them. They are primal- 
ily interested in constructing “bal- 
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anced” investment portfolios for 
each of their accounts, subject to 
provisions and authorities of the 
deeds or agreements and the objec- 
tives of the account from the view- 
point of its creator and its benefi- 
ciaries. 

When the. account is created, a 
careful analysis is made as to its 
securities and requirements and a 
program outlined. Whenever pos- 
sible, undesirable items are disposed 
of and the funds reinvested in 
securities more desirable for the 
attainment of the objective. At 
periodic intervals, usually every 
six months, formal reviews of ac- 
count investments are made with 
recommendations for approval of 
the administrative officer, invest- 
ment officer, investment committee 
and trust committee. 


Intermediate recommendations 
are made for the reinvestment of 
funds produced by maturities, calls, 
and exchanges. When the security 
analysts recommend the sale of an 
item which is contained in one or 
more of his accounts, he analyzes 
the feasibility of that sale and its 
effect on the account and makes 
recommendations accordingly. All 
recommendations pass through a 
series of approvals and are subject 
to the group judgment of various 
committees. 


The records involved for proper 
investment administration are the 
asset records and the security rec- 
ords. The asset records describe 
each security and item of property 
held in each trust. In the security 
ledger the various items of like 
kind are brought together and 
accounts in which ‘the items are 
held are shown. One is a cross- 
index of the other. 


The security analysts work from 
the securities ledger record, for 
they are interested in a security as 
such and not in the accounts that 
contain them. The account mana- 
gers and administrative officers 
work from the asset ledger records 
for they are interested in the ac- 
counts. The two ledgers should be 
in balance, but if the volume is 
large, this is seldom the case under 
manual record keeping methods. 


For ease in trust administration, 
the account manager and the ad- 
ministrative officer should have 
before them an accurate and up-to- 
date list of the assets in each ac- 
count, so as to make it necessary 
to study asset cards constantly and 
disrupt posting operations by re- 
movals of such cards Such lists are 
also of great advantage in discus- 
sions with clients. 
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Better 
Get a 

Better 
System 





RAND MSNALLY BANK SYSTEMS are pop- 
ular because they really work. Men who know 
banking—its problems and routines—create and 
produce them. Rand M©Nally Christmas Savings 
Clubs systems, for instance, are smooth and 
trouble-free in their operation. The materials are 
modern and attractive. Coupon books and checks 
are printed on distinctive safety paper. Because 
the systems are self-computing, with registered 
account numbers, they save time and foster 


good-will. 


Now is the time to order your Christmas Savings 
Club systems. Write us today for complete infor- 
mation. Our representative in your vicinity will 
gladly call and show you samples of materials 


now available. 


RAND MCNALLY BANK SYSTEM 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 111 Eighth Ave.,New York 


Chicago 






San Francisco 









The most feasible plan for the 
preparation of asset and securities 
lists in operations large enough to 
warrant it is the “punched card” 
tabulating method now in use in 
many of the larger trust companies. 
By this method, the asset record 
tabulating card is utilized in the 
automatic preparation of customers’ 
statements of investments, current 
list of investments in each trust for 
use of account manager and admin- 
istrative officer, periodic lists of in- 
vestments in each trust for account 
review purposes, lists of account 


assets for auditor and bank exam- 
iners, and many other usages. 

The securities ledger tabulating 
cards are used to prepare lists of 
holders of various securities for 
security analysis purposes, to estab- 
lish a control on income to be re- 
ceived from each security and the 
accounts to which this income is to 
be credited, various collection 
tickets and forms, nominee register, 
lists of holders used in connection 
with voting of proxies, exchanges, 
redemptions, reorganizations, stock 
dividends, and many others. 
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Barclay Heads Commerce Bank, 
San Antonio 


With a successful record of 28 
years as president of the National 
Bank of Commerce of San Antonio, 
Tex., J. K. Beretta has become ex- 
ecutive chairman of the bank. Suc- 
ceeding him in the presidency is 
Robert D. Barclay, formerly the 
senior vice president. 

Mr. Beretta who has been presi- 
dent of the institution since 1913, 
will continue to take the same 
active executive interest in the 
bank’s activities which has been 
such a factor in building it to its 
present position. 

The new president is the son of 
the late J. P. Barclay, founder of 
the bank in 1903, and its first presi- 
dent. 

New vice presidents whose pro- 
motions were announced at the 
same time are: C. R. Spearman; 
Albert E. Meckel and S. A. Chap- 
man. Henry M. Hart is first vice 


president and S. R. Knight, cashier. 


Mobile Ist Elects Macon 


Robert E. Macon has become vice 
president in charge of the business 
development for the First National 
Bank of Mobile, Ala. To accept the 
new post, Mr. Macon resigned as 
manager of the Newark, N. Y. office 
of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Co. of Rochester. A native 
Georgian, Mr. Macon began his 
banking career with the Macon 
National Bank of Macon, Ga. He 
organized the service charge de- 
partment of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank and Trust Co. in 1927, organ- 
ized its business development 
department in 1928, and became 
manager of its city offices eleven 
years ago. 


Dille Vice President Memphis First 


The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has announced the elec- 
tion of Leonard H. Dille as vice 
president. Mr. Dille will be in 
charge of the bank’s auto finance 
department and will be located at 
Crosstown and Union branch. He 
was formerly the head of his own 
investment company, specializing 
in automobile financing and prior 
to that was connected with the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. 
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Pennsylvania Company Promotes 


The Pennsylvania Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced 
the appointment of two new trust 
officers: David W. Measuroll and 
Albert W. Whittlesey, both of whom 
were formerly assistant trust in- 
vestment officers. At the same time, 
E. Richard Stewart was appointed 
manager of the tax department. 


Hart Re-elected 


Henry M. Hart,, first vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, San Antonio, Tex., was 
unanimously re-elected president 
of the Clearing House Association 
of that city at the recent organiza- 
tion meeting of the board, Thomas 
G. Leighton was also re-elected as 
secretary and manager for his 27th 
consecutive year. 


Hanes Talks To Merchants 


Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. and past 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Merchants Association-Cham- 
ber of Commerce banquet at Bur- 
lington, N. C., last month. 


Crawford Vice President 


J. Paul Crawford, formerly an as- 
sistant vice president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was named a vice president of 
that institution last month. Mr. 
Crawford is a splendid example of 
the new “career banker”’—a grad- 
uate of the graduate school of 
banking. 


Floyd Cashier, Fulton National 


Carl M. Floyd has recently been 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
cashier of the Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga., Garnett C. Evans 
formerly vice president and cashier, 
continues in his vice-presidential 
capacity. At the same time Louis 
A. Phillips and Clyde C. Walker 
were appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


25 Years For Neuschaefer 

This spring marks the quarter. 
century point in the service of Pay} 
E. Neuschaefer with the Union Bank 
and Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Calif 
He entered the institution’s employ 
in 1916 as a messenger, served sub. 
sequently in various capacities ang 
in 1927, was elected cashier which 
position he now holds. 


1,000 Expected At 
Louisville Conference 


Present expectations are for an 
attendance of at least 1,000 at the 
regional conference to be held by 
the American Bankers Association 
in Louisville, Kentucky, March 20- 
21, Planned for banks in 15 south- 
ern and mid-western states, this 
meeting will stress the importance 
of improved and increased banking 
services, if one may judge by an 
analysis of the program that has 
been arranged for the conference, 

At the opening session of the 
conference, P. D. Houston, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. and chairman 
of the board of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, will sound the opening key- 
note of the two-day meeting in an 
address on “Improved Banking 
Service Through Effective Co 
operation.” 

The 1,000 bankers from Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia wh 
are expected to attend the con- 
ference will hear discussions 
seven separate fields of banking 
services. The topics to be discussei 
range from “Better Earning 
Through Broader Services,’ t0 
“Financing Defense Loans” and 
“Commercial Banking Service 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

The conference will also featur 
an address by A. L. M. Wiggins 
president of the Bank of Harts 
ville, South Carolina, on “Legisl 
tive Developments.” Mr. Wiggins 
is chairman of the A.B.A. Federal 
Legislative Council. Dr. William A 
Irwin, National Educational Diret 
tor of the American Institute d 
Banking, will speak on “The Chal 
lenge to Free Enterprise” at 
public meeting on Friday evening 
March 21, which will bring the 
conference to a close. 
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On M. |. T. Board 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank of 
Boston, has just been elected 
special term member of the cor- 
poration of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Joining the Insti- 
tute’s governing board this month, 
Mr. Spencer is elected for a five- 
year term. 


Mcintosh Frisco Clearing 
House Head 
C. K. McIntosh, chairman of the 


board of the Bank of California 
N. A., has been elected president 


of the San Francisco Clearing 
House Association. 

Other new officers are: vice 
president, J. K. Lochead, president 
of the American Trust Co., and 
secretary, R. R. Yates, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America N. 
T. & S. A. 

Members of the clearing house 
committee are: C. K. McIntosh, ex- 
officio; J. K. Lochead, ex-officio; 
L. M. Giannini, president, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A.; R. B. 
Motherwell, president, Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co.; W. H. 
Thomson, president, the Anglo 
California National Bank, and F. 
G. Willis, vice president, the 
Crocker First National Bank. 


1941 Bankers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association — 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago—Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2. 

American Bankers Association Ex- 
ecutive Council, Spring Meet— 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Apr. 27-30. 

American Institute of Banking—St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 2-6. 

Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
May 4-7. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 8-11. 

National Safe Deposit Association 
—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 22-24. 


State 


Alabama—Mobile, May 15-16. 

Arkansas—Arlington Hotel, 
Springs, May 14-15. 

California (50th Anniversary) — 


Hot 


Huntington Hotel, Pasadena — 
May 21-23. 
Connecticut — Hotel Taft, New 


Haven. Dates undecided. 

District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-7. 

Florida—Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Apr. 10-12. 

Georgia—Hotel Dempsey, Macon. 
Apr. 17-18. 

Idaho—Sun Valley, June 16-17. 

Illinois—Golden Jubilee, Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 26-28. 

Indiana—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, May 14-15. 

lowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Sept. 8-10. 

Kansas—Kansas City—May 15-16. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, Me., June 27-29. 


March, 1941 


Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta, 
Oct. 24. 

Maryland—Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, May 27-28. 

Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, June 5-7 (Tenta- 
tive). 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, June 26-28. 

Minnesota—St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
June 11-13. 

Mississippi— Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, May 19-21. | 

Missouri—Elms_ Hotel, 
Springs, May 12-14. 

Montana — New Florence Hotel, 
Missoula, June 20-21. 

New Hampshire — University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, June. 

New Jersey—Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, May 22-24. 

New Mexico—Hidalgo Hotel, Lords- 
burg, Apr. 18-19. 

New York—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
May 25-27. 


Excelsior 


North Carolina—Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, May 9-10. 
North Dakota—Hotel Patterson, 


Bismarck—June 17-18. 

Ohio — Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, June 4-5. 

Oklahoma —Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, May 8-10. 

Oregon— Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
—June 9-10. 

Pennsylvania — Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 21-23. 
South Dakota—Hotel Franklin, 

Deadwood, June 26-27. 
Tennessee—Nashville, May 27-28. 
Texas—Houston—May 21-23. 


Utah—June 13-14. Place unde- 
cided. 

Vermont—Woodstock, June 20-21 
(tentative). 


Virginia — John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, May 22-24. 





Washington—Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, June 5-6. 

West Virginia—Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, June 12- 
14. 


Conferences - 


A. B. A. Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence—Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 23-25. 

"A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City—Mar. 5-7. 

A. B. A. Regional Conference— 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.— 
Mar. 20-21. 

Eastern Regional Conference, Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 


Comptrollers — Boston, Mass., 
Apr. 18-19. 
Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 


ence, Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 16-17. 


A local credit bureau is a valu- 
able source of information used by 
many loan officers. 
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PREFER THE 
Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


it Gives You Every Morning 
All the IMPORTANT NEWS 
Foreign News—“Extra” Complete. 


Washington News—From Our Own 
Washington Bureau. 


Corporate News—aAll the Facts. 
Local News—No Comments. 
General News—aAs Straight News 
not News Stories. No Sensa- 
tional News or Crime. 
Get Acquainted with This 
“PREFERRED” 
Daily Morning Newspaper. 


Carrier Delivered to Home or Office 
each morning before 7 A. M. 


Telephone Your Order TODAY 
Superior 8900—Mr. LYDON 
or take advantage of this Special 90-day 
trial otter ; 
BEEBE REESE eee 


Chicago Journal of Commerce: 
10-12 East Grand Ave., Chicago 


I’ll take advantage of your Special 
90-day Trial Offer at $4.75. 
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Are YOU 


AT A 


STANDSTILL? 


If bank work is your liveli- 
hood you need not “stand 
still” when the pleasurable 
effort of some interesting read- 
ing will fit you for advance- 
ment. 

Selected as the best books in 
the bank field are 


Bank Cost Control 
H.N. Stronck $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
nates waste and risks — 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 

If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M9NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set 

O Send me Adv. for Banks 
O Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control 


Volume 8 


The Postal Telegraph 


We fear that the Postmaster’s 
telegraph measure is laid on the 
shelf until the Republican party 
returns to power again. It takes no 
prophetic vision to foresee that the 
Fifty-second Congress will not en- 
tertain any increase, but rather a 
decrease, of Federal office-holders. 


MARCH, 1891 


The Perfected System Of Elastic Currency 
Of Canada 


That Canada has arrived at a 
perfectly elastic system of currency, 
redeemable in gold, or equivalent, 
and par in all parts of the Dominion, 
is a fact that suggests a contrast not 
by any means favorable to our legal 
currency doctors in “the great Re- 
public”. The paper currency of 
Canada is not only elastic and in 
sufficient supply at all times for the 
wants of business, but it is abso- 
lutely secure, and would be paid at 
once as fast as it could be presented 
if a bank were to suspend payment; 
and it costs the people nothing, nor 
any expense of issue or supervision. 
Currency and banking have always 
been in a muddle with us from the 
beginning, and there is no present 
hope of reform. 


MARCH, 1891 


The Free Coinage Bill And The 52nd Congress 


The friends of bimetallism and 
anti-class legislation should not 
conclude that the Free Coinage Bill 
is dead. It will be brought up again 
next session, and its leading enor- 
mity, the clause forcing paper on 
this people in the form of legal 
tender, backed by silver at 20 to 
25% discount. Free coinage cannot 
possibly bring the silver of the 
world to par, and so soon as we 
have lost our gold, our paper based 
on silver will be at a shameful dis- 
count in the exchanges of the civil- 
ized world. The distant lenders of 
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money in Chicago continue the rule 
adopted some months ago, and stip- 
ulate for payment in gold coin of 
standard weight. Such is one of the 
evils of tinkering with a good cur- 
rency. It is easy now to see why 
National currency was abandoned, 


MARCH, 1891 


National Bank Notes 


One of the most mysterious 
changes in the National policy of 
any country is that exhibited in the 
abandonment of our National bank 
note circulation for notes secured 
by silver, but practically not re- 
deemable and circulating till they 
rot or are lost. The credit currency, 
modern and scientific in principle, 
cost us nothing, and was always 
clean and crisp, and free from 
disease, and par over all America, 
and sure to remain so, whereas if 
this silver coinage goes on, our 
silver notes must, we fear, come to 
a discount some day. This great 
change of policy has been simply 
allowed to creep in; the people 
never asked for it. Congress made 
no effort to continue the perfect 
paper currency of the National 
banks, but eagerly grabbed the re- 
demption deposits of the banks to 
add to the 20% profit on coin, so as 
to have money to increase and meet 
enormous pension expenditures. It 
is a curious chapter in our currency 
history, but it needs the care of the 
Congress. 


MARCH, 1891 


Two Entrance Vault 

The Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company Bank, Mil- 
waukee, will have two entrance 
doors to its great money vault where 
the burglar safes with the treasure 
are stored, so that in case a time- 
lock goes on a bender there will be 
a two to one chance to reach the 
money for the day’s business. It is 
unlikely both will strike at one 
time. A good idea. 
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Changes Since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1940 Edition 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


National 11; State 22; Other Institutions 1 
National 40; State 21; Other Institutions 1 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 4; State 32 
National 10: State 11 
National 7; State 10 


National 8; State 7; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 
National 29; State 60; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


State 13; Other Institutions 6. . 


National 6; State 28; Other Institutions 7 . 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ALABAMA 
Courtland 


State National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-280 
(Discontinued December 31, 1940) 
Oneonta 
First National Bank 
(Taken over by State National Bank 
of Decatur, Decatur, December 31, 
1940 and operated as a branch) 
Oneonta 
Siate National Bank of Decatur, 
Branch of Decatur 61-280 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
aeeoeed First National Bank) 
a 
elika National Bank «+..61-107 
(Change in title of The National Bank 
of rca effective September 16, 


The National Bank of Opelika. .61-107 
(Changed title to Opelika National 
Bank, September 16, 1940) 


ARKANSAS 
Magazine 


Bank of Magazine 
(Went into voluntary liquidation as 
of November 18, 1940) 
Mount Pleasant 
*Bank of Barren Fork 
aa etly liquidated December 31, 


Texarkana 

Miller County Bank & Trust Company 
(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
close of business October 31, 1940. 
Voted to enter voluntary liquidation 
as of November 1, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcadia 


*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Baldwin Ave. 
Branch of San Francisco 

(Changed title to Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, West Arcadia Branch of San 
Francisco. Reported January 24, 1941) 

Arcadia 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, West Arcadia 
Branch of San Francisco...... 90-877 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, Baldwin Avenue Branch of San 
Francisco. Reported January 24, 1941) 

Crockett 

Bank of Pinole, 


Window at 
Valona 


Tellers 


Monterey County Trust & Savings 


March, 1941 


National 6; State 12; Private 1. 
National 19; State 1; Other Institutions 1 


Bank, Army Branch of Salinas. 90-1403 
(G. H. Burnette, Manager. To open 
about January 15, 1941) 
Los Angeles 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, 8S. A., Rep- 
resentative Office of Mexico City, 
Mexico (446-447 Rowan Plidg.)....... 
(Henry Humann, Representative. 
Opened January 2, 1941) 
Los Angeles . 
California Bank (Vernon and Central 
Office, 4347 So. Central Ave.)....16-174 
(Discontinued October 11, 1940 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with 57th & Central Office) 
Monte Rio 
Bank of Sonoma County, Monte Rio 
Branch of Sebastopol 90-1074 
(Closed December 31, 1940. Business 
transferred to Guerneville office) 
Newcastle 
Placer County Bank, Branch of Au- 
burn 90-640 
(Given permission by State Banking 
Department to close at the close of 
business December 31, 1940) 
Pasadena 
Security National Bank of nae 
(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, September 3, 1940) 
Pasadena 
Union National Bank of Fussiom 
(Change in title of Security National 
Bank of Pasadena. Effective Septem- 
ber 3. 1949) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Treasure Island 
Branch 
(Closed October 5, 1940) 
San Francisco 
California Pacific Title & Trust Co., 
148 Montgomery --11-118 
(Liquidating trust department. Re- 
ported October 18, 1940) 
Santa Monica 
American National Bank 90-1146 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 4, 1940. Deposit liabilities trans- 
ferred to California Bank, Santa 
Monica Office) 


CONNECTICUT 
Stamford 


*The Atlantic Industrial Bank 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 
$22 274. Louis E. Zezima, President, 
Joseph Mastrich, Treasurer. Change in 
title of Italian Loan Association, Inc. 
(Industrial Bank). Reported January 
29, 1941) 

Stamford 

*Italian Loan Association, Inc., (Indus- 


trial Bank) 
(Changed title to The Atlantic Indus- 
trial Bank. Reported January 29, 1941) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
City Bank & Trust Company....62-22 
(Accounts merged with Industrial 
Trust Co. which opened a branch in 
the former location of City Bank & 
Trust Co. on October 1, 1940) 
Wilmington 
Industrial Trust Co., Brandywine 
Branch (2120 Market St.)...........- 
(Clement V. Dougherty, in charge. 
Opened October 1, 1940 in location of - 
City Bank & Trust Co., whose accounts 
were merged with those of Industrial 
Trust Co.) 


FLORIDA 
Fort Ogden 


Security State Bank 
(Merged with De Soto National Bank, 
Arcadia, December 31, 1940) 

Miami Beach 
Miami Industrial Bank, Miami Beach 
Branch of Miami escegue 
(John H. Boyer, Manager. Reported 
September 11, 1$40) 

St. Petersbur 
The First National Bank in St. Peters- 
burg 63-629 
(Capital $200.000, Surplus and Profits 
$152.000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin. Cashier. Change in title of The 
Southern National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, effective November 1, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 
The Southern National Bank of St. 
Petersbur ° 63-529 
(Changed The First National 
— in St. Petersburg, November 1, 


Tallahassee 

*Morris Plan Savings Bank, Branch of 
Jacksonville 
(Closed December 1, 1940) 

Abbeville 


GEORGIA 
Citizens Exchange Bank 
Bank—not Inc.) 
(Closed August 28, 1940) 
Charing 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .64-859 
(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1940) 
Chester 
Rogers-Wynne Banking Co., (Private 
Bank—not Incorporat 64-1098 
(Changed title to Wynne-Nicholson - 
Banking Co.) 


ester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Company 


(Private 
-- -64-1161 





(Private Bank—not were 
(Capital $2,000, Surplus and Profits 
$1,000, C. R. Nicholson, President, C. 
W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in title 
of Rogers-Wynne Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 

Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated)......64-1193 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Tippins Banking Company, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 

Claxton 
Tippins (State 
Bank) 64-1193 
(Conversion of Tippins Banking Com- 
pany (Private Bank—not Incorpor- 
ated), September 3, 1940) 

Lavonia 
The First National Bank 64-303 
(Voluntarily liquidated September 23, 
1940. Succeeded by Northeast Georgia 
Bank) 

Lavonia 
Northeast Georgia Bank 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Conversion of First National 
Bank, effective September 23, 1940) 

Leslie 
Bank of Leslie 
(Closed September 18, 1940 and _ placed 
in hands of State Banking Depart- 

Laniie” 
slie 
Farmers and Merchants Bank.64-1199 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 
T. Anderson, President and Cashier. 
Opened January 2, 1941) 


Banking Company 


HAWAII 
Haiku 


*Bank of Hawaii, Collection Office of 
Honolulu 
(Discontinued. Reported January 25, 
1941) 

Hickam Field 

*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hickam Branch of os 
(W. J. Lanquist and S. A. Parish, 
ra TT Cashiers. Opened February 
4, 1941 


IDAHO 
Blackfoot 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Black- 
foot Branch of Boise 92-241 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 
Blackfoot 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. ..92-241 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Blackfoot Branch of Boise) 
Boise 
First Security Bank of Idaho 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, December 
$1, 1940) 
Boise : 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association 92-8 
(Capital: Common $1,000,000, Preferred 
$200,000. E. G. Bennett, President, C. D. 
Rankin, Cashier. Conversion of First 


Security Bank of Idaho, December 31, 
1940) 


Boise 

*The Idaho First National Bank...92-1 
(Capital: Common $1,000,000, Preferred 
$500,000. John A. Schoonover, Presi- 
dent, Earl T. Jones, Vice-President 
and Cashier. Change in title of The 
Idaho First National Bank of Boise. 
Effective January 25, 1941) 


oise 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise -1 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
< + _aemmeas Bank, January 25, 1941) 

u 


*The Idaho First National Bank, Pa 


Branch of Boise 274 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Buhl Branch 
of Boise. J. H. Barker, Manager. Effec- 
~ January 25, 1941) 


u 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Buhl Branch of Boise... .93-274 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Buhl Branch of Boise, 
January 25, 1941) 

Caldwell ’ 
*The Idaho First National Bank, Cald- 
well Branch of Boise 92-51 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Caldwell 
Branch of Boise. H. A. Diven, Manager. 
National Bank of Boise, Caldwell 
Effective January 25, 1941) 
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Caldwell 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boige, Caldwell Branch of Boise. .92-51 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Caldwell Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Coeur d'Alene 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Coeur 
d’Alene Branch of Boise §$2-27 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Coeur d’Alene 
Branch of Boise. C. E. Alison, Manager. 
Effective January 25, 1941) 

Coeur d'Alene 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Coeur d’Alene Branch of Bolee 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Coeur d’Alene Branch 
of Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Emmett 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Emmett 
Branch of Boise 92-83 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Emmett 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-83 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Emmett Branch of Boise) 

Gooding 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Gooding 
Branch of Boise 92-7 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Gooding 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise 92-77 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Gooding Branch of Boise) 

Hailey 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Hailey 
Branch of Boise oo. 92-2382 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Hailey 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-232 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Hailey Branch of Boise) 

Idaho Falls 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Idaho 
Falls Branch of Boise 92-40 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Idaho Falls 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. ...92-40 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Idaho Falls Branch of Boise) 

Jerome 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Jerome 
Branch of Boise 92-100 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Jerome 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-100 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Jerome Branch of Boise) 

Kellogg 

*The Idahe First National Bank, Kel- 
logg Branch of Boise 92-88 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Kellogg 
Branch of Boise. L. A. McDougall, 
Manager. Effective January 25, 1941) 

Kellogg 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Kellogg Branch of Boise. .92-88 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Kellogg Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Lewiston 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Lewis- 
ton Branch of Boise 92-31 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Lewiston 
Branch of Boise. H. O. Conn, Vice- 
President and Manager. Effective Jan- 
uary 25, 1941) 

Lewiston 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Lewiston Branch of Boise.92-31 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Lewiston Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Meridian 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Meri- 
dian Branch of Boise 92-255 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Meridian 
Branch of Boise. Effective January 25, 
1941) 


Meridian 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Meridian Branch of Boise. 92-255 
(Changed title to The Idaho Firgt 
National Bank, Meridian Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Montpelier 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Mont. 
pelier Branch of Boise 92-286 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Montpelier 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Nationa} 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-29§ 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1949, 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Montpelier Branch of Boise, 
December 31, 1940) 

Moscow 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Mos. 
cow Branch of Boise 92-47 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Moscow 
Branch of Boise. Ray A, Tate, Man- 
ager) 

Moscow 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Moscow Branch of Boise. .92-47 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Moscow Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Mountain Home 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Moun- 
tain Home Branch of Boise 92-82 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Mountain Home 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-82 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940, 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Mountain Home Branch of 
Boise) 

Nampa 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Nampa 
Branch of Boise 92-269 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Nampa 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-269 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Nampa Branch of Boise) 

Nampa 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Nampa 
Branch of Boise 92-277 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Nampa 
Branch of Boise. Clayton C. Reed, 
Manager. Effective January 25, 1941) 

Nampa 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Nampa Branch of Boise. .92-277 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Nampa Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Nezperce 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Nez- 
perce Branch of Boise 92-295 
(Change in fitle of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Nezperce 
Branch of Boise. L. F. McCann, Man- 
ager. Effective January 25, 1941) 

Nezperce 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Nezperce Branch of Boise. 92-295 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Nezperce Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Parma 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Parma 
Branch of Boise 92-192 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise. Parma Branch 
of Boise. Lyle H. Cox, Manager. Effec- 
tive January 25, 1941) 

Parma 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. .92-19 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Parma Branch of Boise, 
January 25, 1941) 

Payette 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Payette 
Branch of Boise 92-67 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Payette 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association. Branch of Boise... .92-6 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Payette Branch of Boise) 

Pocatello 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Pocatellé 
Branch of Boise 92-28 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Bran 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 
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Pocatello 


First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. ..92-23 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First ge | Bank of 
Idaho, Pocatello Branch of Boise) 

Potlatch 

*The Idaho First National Bank, Pot- 
latch Branch of Boise.......... 92-196 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Potlatch 
Branch of Boise. G. P. Anderson, Man- 
ager. Effective January 25, 1941) 

Potlatch 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Potlatch Branch of Boise.92-196 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Potlatch Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Preston 

First Security Bank of Idaho, Preston 
Branch of Boise.............. 92-273 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Preston 

First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. .92-273 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Preston Branch of Boise) 


Rupert 
*The Idaho First National Bank, Rupert 
MOM OF DOIG. oc ccccscccccses 92-143 


(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Rupert Branch 


of Boise. J. W. Murphy, Manager. 
Effective January 25, 1941) 
Rupert 


*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Rupert Branch of Boise. .92-143 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 


National Bank, Pupert Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 
Shelley 


American National Bank of Idaho Falls, 
Shelley Branch of Idaho Falls. .92-296 
(S. E. Hodge, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 21, 1940) 

Shoshone 
First Security Bank of Idaho, Sho- 
shone Branch of Boise......... 92-92 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Shoshone 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-92 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Shoshone Branch of Boise) 

Wallace 
*The Idaho First National Bank, Wal- 
lace Branch of Boise............ 92-56 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Wallace 
Branch of Boise. O. L. Jones, Manager. 
Effective January 25, 1941) 

Wallace 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Wallace Branch of Boise. .92-56 
(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Wallace Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 

Weiser 
*The Idaho First National Bank, Weiser 
Branch of Boise................ 92-285 
(Change in title of The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Weiser Branch 
of Boise. C. L. Moss, Manager. Effec- 
tive January 25, 1941) 

Weiser 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Weiser Branch of Boise. .92-285 


(Changed title to The Idaho First 
National Bank, Weiser Branch of 
Boise, January 25, 1941) 
ILLINOIS 
Alsey 
Alsey State Bank............. 70-2037 


(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 
August 14, 1940) 

Chicago 
Drexel National Bank.......... 2-125 
(Conversion of Drexel State Bank of 
Chicago, January 6, 1941) 

Chicago 
Drexel State Bank of Chicago. .2-125 
(Converted to Drexel National Bank, 
January 6, 1941) 


icago 
Industrial National Bank of Cafcage 


OPP eee eee ee eee eee eee os = 


(Conversion of Personal Loan & Sav- 

ings Bank, December 2, 1940) 

icago 

Personal Loan & Savings Bank. .2-370 

(Converted to Industrial National 

Bank of Chicago, December 2, 1940) 
Cicero 

Western National Bank of Cicero 

ness beccns cess evcdvecesecss tornnee 

(Capital $200,000, Surplus $100,000. 
T. R. Thorsen, President, Henry r- 


March, 1941 





ton, Cashier. Conversion of Western 

State Bank as of October 1, 1940) 

Cicero 
Western State Bank...... «+ee-70-1778 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Western National Bank of 
Cicero as of October 1, 1940) 

Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank of 
Dowmer® Grove wcccccccsecces 70-2156 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000. Edw. 
A. Volberding, Pres.; R. C. Brogmus, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1940) 

Henry 
Henry State Bank............. 70-1595 
(Change in title and location of Spar- 
land State Bank, Sparland, effective 
January 2, 1941) 


Joliet 
Union National Bank and Trust Co. of 
SOME 6 kactvacesetegecdunaes P 70-66 


(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$50,000. Robert C. Kewley, President, 
Cc. D. Oberwortmann, Cashier. To open 
about November 4, 1940) 

Oglesby 
First National Bank of Oglesby 
Kchadbevessseeun(engueeduakanes 70-2158 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. John 

Rock, President, O. H. Bowen, 

Cashier. Chartered January 6, 1941) 

Pesotum ’ 
Farmers & Merchants Bank. .70-1773 
(Started voluntary liquidation and 
ceased taking deposits at close of 
business December 12, 1940) 

Plainfield 
Plainfield National Bank...... 70-1812 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Capital 
Notes $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25.000. F. W. Fiddyment, President, 
Rex Van Alstine, Cashier. Conversion 
of Plainfield State Bank as of Novem- 
ber 18, 1940) 

Plainfield 
Plainfield State Bank...... -+-.70-1812 
(Converted to Plainfield National 
Bank, November 18, 1940) 

Niles Center 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
(Name of town changed to Skokie 
October 1940) 

Skokie 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$190.000. William J. Galitz, President, 
Willard C. Galitz, Cashier. Name of 
town changed from Niles Center to 
Skokie, October 1940) 

Sparland 
Sparland State Bank .......... 70-1595 
(Moved and changed title to Henry 
State Bank, Henry, January 2, 1941) 


Steeleville 
First National Bank of Steeleville 
2 


(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. Henry Walter, President, A. 
W. Werre, Cashier. Conversion of State 
Bank of Steeleville, September 30, 
1940) 

Steeleville 
State Bank ‘of Steeleville...... 70-972 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Steeleville, September 30, 1940) 

Tolono 
TRE. GE TONG. 0c cccucesccicss 70-958 
(Ceased taking deposits October 9, 
1940) 

West Frankfort 
The Bank of West Frankfort. .70-2157 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10,000. C. S. 
Barnett, President, George Lockard, 
Cashier. Opened December 9, 1940) 


INDIANA 
Patriot 


Patriot State Bank............. 71-881 

(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 

cember 3, 1940. Rising Sun State Bank, 

Rising Sun, purchased its assets) 
Poseyville 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 


WREGROEED. eccccccceccecensese 71-1310 
(Edward J. Mann, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 

Wadesville 
Farmers 


Bank & Trust Compenz 
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(Capital: Common $25,000, 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and 
$39,000. Warren Wade, President, H. 
Cc. Wenderoth, Cashier. Conversion of 


+t ea National Bank, October 17, 
194 
Wadesville 

Farmers National Bank......... 71-936 


(Converted to Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, October 7, 1940) 


IOWA 
Castalia 


*Castalia Savings Bank........ 72-1237 
(Sold to First National Bank, West 
-Union, January 11, 1941) 









Eldora 
Citizens Savings Bank.......... 72-411 
(Changed title to Hardin —— Sav- 
iaae) Bank. Reported September 6, 
194 


Eldora 
Hardin County National Bank in El- 
GO ceecesacacenesan cccccccccs eaee 
(Voted into voluntary liquidation. 


Reported September 5, 1940) 
Eldora 
Hardin County Savings Bank. .72-411 
(Change in title of Citizens Savings 
Bank. Reported September 5, 1940) 
Meservey 
First State Bank, Meservey Office of 
Thornton ..cccccccccse ccccccccccncece 
(Melvin A. Ingebretson, Temporary 
Manager. Opened November 1, 1940) 
Mount Union 
lowa State Bank, Office of Morning 
Sun (Opened August 26, 1940. Suc- 
ceeded Mount Union State Bank which 
was taken over by Iowa State Bank, 
Morning Sun) 
Mount Union 
Mount Union State Bank....... 72-1489 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of close of 
business August 24, 1940. Taken over 
by Iowa State Bank, Morning Sun and 
operated as a branch) 


Ossian x 
Citizens State Bank............ 72-776 
(Voluntary liquidation. Discontinued 


business November 7, 1940) 
Peterson 
First National Bank of Peterson 72-988 
(Converted to Peterson State Bank, 
November 30, 1940) 
Peterson 
Peterson State Bank........... 72-988 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $10,000. A. W. 
Jones. President, H. G. Morrison, Cash- 
ier. Conversion of First National Bank 
of Peterson, November 30, 1940) 
Thornton 
First National Bank.......... 72-1128 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Succeeded by The First 
State Bank of Thornton, Iowa) 
Thornton 
The First State Bank of Thornton 
SME acancicescedl reaper 72-1128 
Succeeded First National Bank, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 


KANSAS 
Beardsley 


*Beardsley State Bank......... 83-1303 
(Began voluntary liquidation October 
24, 1940) 

Burlingame 
First National Bank........... 83-318 
(Suspended at close of business No- 
vember 19, 1940) 

Burlingame , 
*The First State Bank of Burieeos 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Geo. 
E. Ramskill, President, A. V. Robison, 
Cashier. Opened January 18, 1941) 

Dresden 

Peres Beate Wea. ccc dcccvised 83-697 
(Moved to Jennings January 2, 1941) 

Garden Plain 
State Bank of Garden Plain... .83-839 
(Merged with Citizens State Bank, 
Cheney, November 18, 1940) 


Goodland 
Goodland State Bank........... 83-255 
(Capftal $30,000, Surplus and Profits 


$24,250. R. H. Golden, President, W. L. 
Bunten, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of The Goodland State 
Bank in Goodland. Reported January 
6, 1941) 

Goodland 
The Goodland State Bank in Geotiens 
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5 
(Changed title to Goodland State Bank. 
Reported January 6, 1941) 
Herndon 
First State Bank.............- 83-1276 
(Merged with State Bank of Herndon, 
December 30, 1940) 


Jennings 
First State Bank............++-. 83-697 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 


$12,187. John H. Muirhead, President, 
King Muirhead, Cashier. Change in 
location of First State Bank, Dresden 
January 2, 1941) 

Jennings 
State Bank of Jennings........ 83-893 
(Entered voluntary liquidation N 
vember 16, 1940) 

Langdon 
Langdon State Bank...........+- 83-908 
(Moved and changed title to The Nick- 
erson State Bank, Nickerson, January 
13, 1941) 

New Salem 
State Bank of New Salem...... 83-963 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 


Nickerson 
The Nickerson State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. Joseph Chesky, Pres- 
ident, Neil C. Klassen, Cashier. Change 
in title and location of Langdon State 
Bank, Langdon, January 13, 1941) 
Norway 
Norway State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1940. Sold to The Scandia State Bank, 
Scandia) 


KENTUCKY 

Cane Valley 

*Farmers Bank - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 22, 1941) 

Stearns 

*State Bank of Stearns 
(Voluntarily liquidated January 15, 
1941. Depositors paid in full) 


LOUISIANA 
Denham Springs 
Livingston State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Foster 
Couvillion, President, Milton Benton, 
wee To open about December 1, 


Shreveport 
First National Bank of Shreveport, 
— Street Office _— Marshall 


t.) 
(W. C. Wilkins, Manager. To open 
soon) 
MAINE 
Howland 
Lincoln Trust Co., Branch of Lincoln 


(Harry Houston, 
December 4, 1940) 
Warren 
*Knox County Trust Company, Branch 
of Rockland 52 
(Closed January 31, 1941) 


Manager. Opened 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Colonial Trust Company - 
(Banking and trust business taken 
over by Fidelity Trust Company as of 
December 14, 1940) 

Nanticoke 
Savings Bank of Nanticoke... 
(Closed October 4, 1940) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


- 65-185 


Boston 
Morris Plan Banking Co., Branch at 
61 Providence St., (Park Square) 
(Opened in September, 1940) 

Lowell 

*Merrimack River 
Mechanics Branch 
(Discontinued January 1, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 


First National Bank of en Creek 
and branch . 74-74 
(Consolidated with First * “National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First 
National Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing National Bank, Lans- 
ing, and First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids, Grand 
Rapids, under title of Michigan Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing. and under 

- charter of Lansing National Bank, 
December 31, 1940, and will be oper- 
ated as branches) 

Battle Creek 
First National Bank of Battle Creek, 
West End Branch 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Battle Creek 
Michigan National Bank (1 West 
Michigan Ave.) Branch of Lansing 
(Branch authorized December 31, 5 i940 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

Battle Creek 
Michigan National Bank (West Michi- 
= = Washington Ave.) Branch of 

nsing 
(Formerly First National Bank of Bat- 
tle Creek, West End Branch. Author- 
ized to continue as a branch of Mich- 
igan National Bank, December $31, 


194 

Deckerville 
Sanilac County Bank 
(Calvin Newell, President. 
comeaey 2, 1941) 

Detro 
Indvetrial 
branches 


Savings Bank, 


74-1201 
Opened 


Morris 


Plan Bank and 
9-74 


(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 

1940. Converted to Industrial Nationai 

Bank-Detroit, January 2, 1941) 
Detroit 

Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 


140 


Cass near Grand Bivd 

(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Fenkell at Petoskey 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch 
at Grand River corner Dundee 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Gratiot at Pennsylvania 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Jefferson at Coplin 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Vernon Highway at Springwells 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank-Detroit, and 
branches 9-74 
(Capital: Common $1,000,000, Preferred 
$5,000. Eugene W. Lewis, President, 
A. G. Ropp Cashier. Charter issued 
December 31, 1940. Conversion of In- 
dustrial Morris Plan Bank) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch at Cass near Grand Blvd 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch: Fenkell at Petoskey 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroft) 


' Detroit 


Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch at Grand River corner Dundee 


(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank -Detroit, 
Branch: Gratiot at Pennsylvania 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch: Jefferson at Coplin 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
en Vernon Highway at Spring- 
wells . 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Grand Rapids 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids 74-2 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing National Bank, Lansing 
and First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, under title of 
Michigan National Bank. Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940 and operated 
asa ane 

Grand Rapi 
Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
Lansing 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
— First National Bank & Trust 
0. 

Lansing 
Lansing National Bank 74-1174 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw. First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, and First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids under title of 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Lansin 


Michigan National Bank.......74-1174 


(Howard J. Stoddard, President, Miles 
Grant, Cashier. Consolidation of Lan. 
sing, First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids, First Nationa} 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First 
National Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, and Saginaw National Bank, 
Saginaw. Consolidated under charter 
of Lansing National Bank, December 
31, 1940. The consolidated bank jg 
authorized to continue 3 branches of 
First National Bank, Port Huron ang 
1 branch of First National Bank of 
Battle Creek as well as branches to 
replace each head office) 

Marshall 
First National Bank in Marshall. 74-287 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Port Huron, Port Huron, Sagi- 
naw National Bank, Saginaw, Lansing 
National Bank, Lansing, First Nationa] 
Bank of Battle Creek, Battle Creek, 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, under 
title of Michigan National Bank, Lan- 
sing, and under charter of Lansing 
National Bank, December 31, 1940, ant 
operated as a ‘branch) 

Marshall 
Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
Lansing 74-287 
(Branch authorized December 31, 
1940. Succeeded First National Bank 
in Marshall) 

Nashville 

*First National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Nashville Branch of Battle sn 

-1193 

(Discontinued when head office became 
a branch of Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 
First National Bank of Port Huron and 
branches 74-91 
(Consolidated with First National Bank 
in Marshall, Marshall, Saginaw Na- 
tional Bank, Saginaw, Lansing Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, First National 
Bank of Battle Creek, Battle Creek, 
and First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, 
under title of Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, and under charter of Lansing 
National Bank, December 31, 1940 and 
operated as branches) 

Port Huron 
First National Bank of Port Huron, 
Griswold Street Branch 
(Authorized to continue as a_ branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 
First National Bank of Port Huron, 
South Park Branch 
(Authorized to continue as a_ branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 
First National Bank of Port Huron, 
Thomas Street Branch 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 
Michigan National Bank, 800 Military 
St., Branch of Lansing 74-91 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Succeeded First National Bank of Port 
Huron) 

Port Huron 
Michigan National Bank, 934 Griswold 
St.. Branch of Lansing 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huron, Griswold Street Branch. 
Authorized to continue as a branch of 
mee National Bank, December 31, 

Port Huron 
Michigan National Bank, 2401 Conner 
St.. Branch of Lansing 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huron, South Park Branch. Authorized 
to continue as a branch of Michigan 
National Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 
Michigan National Bank, 1601 Pine 
Grove Ave., Branch of Lansing 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huren, Thomas Street Branch. Author- 
ized to continue as a branch of Michi- 
gan National Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Saginaw 
Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
Lansing 74-27 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Succeeded Saginaw National Bank) 

Saginaw 
Saginaw National Bank 
(Consolidated with First 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Lansing National Bank Lan- 
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sing, First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek and First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids under title of 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940, and operated 
as a branch) 


MINNESOTA 
Chisholm 


Miners State Bank.............. 75-74 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
November 12, 1940) 

Lockhart 
First State Bank.............. 75-1222 
(Will move and change title to The 
Northwestern State ank of Ulen, 
Ulen, January 21, 1941) 

Minneapolis 
University National Bank of Minne- 
BOMB 2 oc ccccccccccccccece eeceeelT-77 
(Capital $100,000. O. H. Odin, President 
c. Herbert Cornell, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of University State Bank, October 
19, 1940) e 

Minneapolis 
University State Bank...........17-77 
(Converted to University National 
Bank of Minneapolis, October 19, 1940) 


Ulen 
The Northwestern State Bank * ue 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Ed Hekman, President, A. J. 
Andersen, Cashier. Will be a change 
in title and location of First State 

‘ aay Lockhart. Effective January 21, 
194 


MISSOURI 
Jamestown 


Bank of Jamestown............ 80-1046 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, January 11, 1941) 

Jamestown 

Peoples Bank of Jamestown...80-1811 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. Zah- 
ler, President, C. S. Dale, Cashier. 
Opened January 13, 1941) 

Overland 
St. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 
(Formerly listed at St. Johns Station 
(St. Louis P. O.) 

Richmond 

*Banking House of J. S. Hughes é ar 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Exchange Bank, 
January 11, 1941) 

St. Johns Station (St. Louis P. O.) 

. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 

(Now listed at Overland) 


MONTANA 
Columbus 


Stillwater National Bank...... 93-428 
(Assets sold to The Yellowstone Bank, 
September 5, 1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Arcadia 


First National Bank........... 76-380 


(Merged with Arcadia State Bank, De- 
cember 2, 1940) 
Ashby 


Grant County State Bank...... 76-981 
(Merged with Bank of Hyannis, Hyan- 
nis, December 12, 1940) 

Bennett 
i IES «4 'n0 ad's peeuae eh 76-468 
(Closed and placed in hands of State 
poking Department, September, 1940) 


Oe CUMBRUON «occ ccccscdcs 76-1345 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
Farmers State Bank....... «70-862 


15,000. C. J. Abbott, President, W. L. 


d, Cashier. To ope b 5 a 
1941) pen February 


Saronville 


(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 23, 1940) —— . 
Tilden 


The Tilden Bank........ oseees 76-287 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$8,600. J. R. Kinder, President, B. E. 
Graham, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Tilden National Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 
Tilden 


Tilden National Bank.......... 716-287 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of The Tilden Bank, October 1, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Boardwalk National Bank, Downtown 
ce: 2030-2032 Atlantic Ave......... 
(Edward C. Jones, in charge. Certifi- 
cate issued and branch authorized 
October 11, 1940) 
Atlantic City 


Equitable Trust Company......55-148 


March, 1941 





Ceased doing a deposit business 
tober 11, 1940 and commenced pay- 
ing off its depositors October 14, 1940) 

Neptune 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank, 
Neptune Branch of Asbury Park.55-706 
(Succeeded Neptune Bank & Trust 
Company, which was taken over by 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank, 
Asbury Park, December 28, 1940) 

Neptune 

eptune Bank & Trust Company.55-706 

(Absorbed by Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank, Asbury Park, December 
28, 1940, and operated as Neptune 
Branch) . 


NEW YORK 

Bolton Landing 
Bolton National Bank of Bolton Land- 
SO cee sactdeeegadeciergteéan dens 60-1137 
(Absorbed Le 4 The First National Bank 
of Glens Falls, Glens Falls, November 
9, 1940, which bank now operates a 
branch at Bolton Landing) 

Bolton iqaans. 
The First ational Bank of Glens 
Falls, Bolton Landing Branch of Glens 
1 | RRC Rp rer Pe 50-1137 
(H. W. Liddle, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 12, 1940) 

Brighton 7 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Twelve Corners Office of Roches- 
OP ckccduuankndéscqcdesenceceepes tees 
(Roy B. Vance, Manager. To open 
about December 1, 1940 

Buffalo 
oan Trust Co. of Buffalo, Allen 


Ree eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


St. to 85 Elmwood Ave.) 


Holley 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, Hol- 
~~ Office of Buffalo........... 50-762 
(W. Graham, in_ charge. Succeeded 


State Exchange Bank, Holley, which 
was taken over i Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, in November 1940) 
Holley 

State Exchange Bank.......... 50-762 
(Taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo in November 1940 and 
operated as Holley Office) 


Mohawk 
The Oneida National Bank & Trust 
Company, Mohawk Office........ ecee 


(Edw. W. Daly, Manager, R. F. James, 
Assistant Manager. To open October 
15, 1940) 

New York 
Anglo-Prague Credit Bank, agenee of 
Prag (Bohemia-Moravia) ormeny 
(Changed title to Prague Credit Bank, 
Agency of Prag (Bohemia-Moravia) 
Germany, October, 1940) 

New York 

*Colonial Trust Company, Branch Office 
RE Se. eee Onc ccancedesechasetes 
(Discontinued January 31, 1941) 

New York 

*Colonial Trust Company, Branch at 79 
BERGIBOM AVE. bcc ccicccccccccsuccsccese 
(Opened January 27, 1941) 

New York 
Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
=~" Office of Berlin (55 Liberty 
(Rudolf Wullen, Representative) 

New York 
Harlem Savings Bank, 207th Street 
Office, (207th St. & Broadway)........ 
(Opened August 26, 1940. William Os- 
borne, Assistant Secretary) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Office 
located at Constitution Mall at Wash- 
ington Square, World’s Fair......... 
(Discontinued October 31, 1940) 

New York 

*National City Bank of New York, 19 


Broadway Branch..........-seee+- 1-8 
(Opened February 5, 1941) 

New York 

*Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 


N. V., 40 Wall St.. New York Agency 
of Batavia, Netherlands East Indies 
(Jan Hoven, Agent. Application filed 
January 28, 2941) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
Phe TRITC. «c ccccccccccccceseseee 1-392 
(Discontinued accepting deposits in 
October 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Crosby Ave. Branch (Crosby Ave. at 
Westchester Ave.)........- eococeccece 
(Closed October 15, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
East 184th Street Branch (184th St. at 
Third Ave@.)..cccccsscccccscccsscces Chae 
(Closed November 16, 1940) 





New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Parkchester Branch, 1498 Metropoli- 
tan Ave. 
(Opened November 1, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 

The National City Bank of New York, 
Williamsbridge Branch, 212th St. at 
White Plains Ave.)......... 
(Closed December 7, 1940)_ 

New York (Port Richmond) 

D+ tre of Richmond) (181 Richmond 
ve. 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Port Rich- 
ment Office of Brooklyn, New York 
ts 6a é¢ecatsdeetaceuonatedn ocscecceun 
(Business and building purchased De- 
cember 31, 1940 by The Mariner Harbor 
National Bank which wili transact 
combined business from new office at 
181 Richmond Ave.) 

New York 
Prague Credit Bank, Agency of Prag 
(Bohemia-Moravia) Germany... .1-798 
(Change in title of Anglo-Prague 
Credit Bank, Agency of Prag (Bohe- 
— Germany, in October, 


Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company...50-76 
(Francis P. McGinty, Presiden 
Theodore Rokahr, Vice-President an 
Treasurer. Opened September 14, 1940. 
Formed to assume deposit liabilities 
of the First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company) 

Utica 
First Citizens Bank & Trust Com . aA 
(Merged into newly formed First Bank 
*. aa Company on September 14, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Dahlen 
Citizens State Bank, Branch of Peters- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 


Hillsboro 
First National Bank............ 77-94 


eeeeeeee 


(Converted to Northwestern State 
Bank, December 16, 1940) 

Hillsboro : 
Northwestern State Bank....... 77-94 


(Conversion of First National Bank, 
December 16, 1940) 

Sharon 
First National Bank........... 717-337 
(Converted to First State Bank, Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 

Sharon 
Piret State Bank. .....cccccecee 17-337 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
October 19, 1940) 


Zeeland 
*McIntosh County Bank, Paying and. 
Receiving Station of Ashley.......... 


(H. H. Moench, Manager. Opened Janu- 
ary 24, 1941) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Second National Bank, Westwood 
Branch (3186 Harrison).......... axes 


(Opened October 1, 1940. Succeed 
Westwood Bank & Savings Company 
which was taken over by Second Na- 
tional Bank on September 30, 1940) 
Cincinnati 
Westwood Bank & Savings Com ‘ +4 
(Taken over by Second National Bank 
on September 30, 1940 and operated as 
Westwood Branch, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 
Greenwich 
First National Bank............ 56-790 
(Taken over by Willard United Bank, 
Willard and operated as Greenwich 
Branch, December 9, 1940) 


Greenwich 

Willard United Bank, Greenwich 
Branch of Willard.........+.- oceseas 
(Succeeded First National Bank, 


Greenwich which was taken over by 
the Willard United Bank, Willard on 
December 9, 1940) 

Marengo 

*Marengo Banking Company... .56-1038 
(The Stockholders, on November 14, 
1940, voted to place bank in voluntary 
liquidation) 

Walnut Creek 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Branch 
of Millersburg ........++.:; occuesaet . 
(Discontinued December 31, 1940) 


OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko 
*First National Bank of Ane 


(Closed January 16, 1941 by order of 

Comptreiier of the Currency) 
Arcadia 

Bank of Commerce.........--- 86-1010 
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(Merged with First National Bank, 
Harrah as First State Bank of Harrah, 
Harrah, December 9, 1940) 

Harrah 
First National Bank 
(Merged with Bank of Commerce, Ar- 
cadia as First State Bank of Harrah, 
Harrah, December 9, 1940) 

Harrah 
First State Bank of Harrah....86-627 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $3,000. O. G. 
McClurg, President, Z. H. Bradley, 
Cashier. Merger of First National 
Bank, Harrah, and Bank of Commerce, 
Arcadia. Effective December 9, 1940) 

Haskell 

*International Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Janu- 
ary 2, 1941) 

Jefferson 

*Bank of Jefferson 
(Merged with Grant County Bank, 
Medford December 28, 1940) 


OREGON 
Corvallis 


First National Bank 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland, 
which opened a branch at Corvallis, 
December 16, 1940) 

Corvallis 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Corvallis Branch 
(Opened December 16, 1940. Succeeded 
First National Bank which was pur- 
chased by The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Portland) 

Port Orford 
Curry County Bank, Branch of Gold 
OS arrears 96-348 
(Bernard Mather, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1940) 

Taft 
The Bank of Newport, North Lincoln 
Branch of Newport 96-349 
Roy A. Gibbs, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


*Mid-City Bank and Trust pgmes x4 
-212 


(Capital ses aes Surplus and Profits ' 


$646,000. F. McGlinn, President, 

Richard Curtis, Vice President and 
Treasurer. Change in title of Mitten 
Bank and Trust Company. Effective 
February 4, 1941) 

Philadelphia 

*Mitten Bank and Trust Company.3-212 
(Changed title to Mid-City Bank and 
Trust Company, February 4, 1941) 

Tionesta 

*Citizens National Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation on 
December 31, 1940. Deposit liability 
assumed and acceptable loan assets 
purchased by Forest County National 
Bank) 

Wilson (Easton P. O.) 

*The Easton National Bank, Borough 
of Wilson Office of Easton... .60-1761 
(Charles J. Knowles, Manager. To open 
March 1, 1941) 

York 

Eastern National Bank 
(Purchased by York National Bank & 
Trust Company and operated as East 
Market Street Branch which opened 
October 7, 1940) 

York 

York National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, East Market Street Branch.... 
(B. J. Strickler, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fort Jackson 
*The South Carolina National 
Office of Charleston 
(Opened January 2, 1941) 


Bank, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Arlington 
First National Bank in Arlington 
78-190 
(Business assumed by Citizens State 
Bank, January 2, 1941) 
Herreid 
*Eureka State Bank, Herreid Office of 
Eureka 
(Eugene  Liedle, 
February 1, 1941) 
Wall 
Farmers State Bank 
(Taken over b Underwood State 
Bank, New Underwood, January 2, 
1941 and operated as an office) 
Wall 
Underwood State Bank, Office of New 
Underwood 
(Opened January 
Farmers State Bank which was taken 
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Manager. Opened 


over by Underwood State Bank, New 
Underwood) 

Wilmot 
First National Bank 
(Converted to Wilmot State Bank, 
January 2, 1941) 

Wilmot 
Wilmot State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$23,000. Wm. Cameron, President, Paul 
J. Carstens, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, January 2, 1941) 


TENNESSEE 
Lake City 


The First National Bank of ioe 

-34 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank of Coal Creek. Changed title 
October 1, 1940 to agree with change 
of name of place where bank is 
located) 


TEXAS 

Alamo Heights (San Antonio P. O.) 
The Broadway Bank 88-2193 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. . ©. Mattfeldt, President, 
Sharpe McCullough, Cashier. Opened 
January 3, 1941) 

Note—(A resolution was passed by the 
State Banking Board on January 28, 
1941, rescinding the charter previously 
granted November 6, 1940 and bank 
opened as a national bank under title 
of Broadway National Bank) 

Alamo Heights (San Antonio P. 
*Broadway National Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. 
Mattfeldt, President, Sharpe McCul- 
lough, Cashier. Opened February 3, 
1941, as a national bank instead of 
The Broadway Bank as previously 
reported) 

Bardwell 
Bardwell State Bank in Bardwell 

88-2169 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 28, 1940) 

Barstow 
Citizens State Bank 
(Deposit liability taken over and part 
of assets purchased by the Security 
State Bank, Pecos, September 21, 1940) 

Burkburnett 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Burkburnett, January 2, 1941) 

Dallas 
Commercial Credit 
Bank, Inc. of Dallas 
sie $100,000. Opened October 25, 


Elsa 
Canal Banking Company 88-2124 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 23, 1940) 

Hitchcock 
Citizens State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
August 2, 1940) 

La Grange 
La Grange State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$53,000. Leo Frede, President, C. G. 
Franz, Cashier. Change in title of The 
John Schuhmacher State Bank, effec- 
tive December 31, 1940) 

La Grange 
The John Schuhmacher State Pers 3 
(Changed title to La Grange State 
Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Megargel 
First State Bank 88-1172 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 4, 1940) 

Red Oak 

*First State Bank 
eo liquidation December 1, 

4 

Seminole 
Seminole State Bank 88-2192 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Jno. 
D. Mitchell, President. To open latter 
part of October) 


Plan Industrial 


liquidation on 


UTAH 
Manti 


*Manti City Bank 
(Capital: Common 
Notes $25,000, Surplus 


9 
Capital 
and Profits 
$62,000. Geo. L. Sears. President, Ray 


P. Dyreng, Cashier. Change in title 
of Manti City Savings Bank. Effec- 
tive January 15, 1941. 

Manti 

*Manti City Savings Bank 
(Changed name to Manti City Bank, 
January 15, 1941. 


VIRGINIA 
Melfa 


*Eastern Shore Citiizens Bank, Branch 


of Onancock 
(Closed December 31, 1940) 
Temperanceville 
*Eastern Shore Citizens Bank, Branch 
of Onancock 68-439 
(Closed December 31, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman 
Pullman State Bank 98-85 
(Assets and liabilities transferred to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 
November 1, 1940, and bank converte 
into Pullman Branch) 

Pullman 
Pullman Branch, Seattle-First Nationa} 
Bank (Spokane & Eastern Division) 
Branch of Seattle 98-8 
(H. G. Cordes, Manager. Succeeded 
Pullman State Bank, November 1, 1940) 

Spokane 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Co., of Spokane, East Side Branch 


(Frank M. Graff, Manager. To 
opened on or near January 1, 1941) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope 
First National Bank 69-366 
(Closed by voluntary liquidation July 
27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Farmers 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus $15,000. Fa. 
ward M. Starkey, President, Harry J. 
Kujawa, Vice-President and Cashier, 
(Opened December 2, 1940) 

Brandon 

*The Foster Bank 
(Taken over by Ripon State Bank, 
Ripon, January 11, 1941 and operated 
as a paying and receiving station at 
Brandon) 

Brandon 

*Ripon State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Ripon 
(Opened January 11, 1941) 

Eagle 

Bank of Eagle 
(Closed by State Banking Department 
October 25, 1940) 

Lynxville 
Prairie City Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Closed August 31, 1940) 

Monroe 
Citizens Bank 
(Consolidated with The First National 
——_ at close of business October 1), 

Rib Lake 

*The First National Bank of nib tae 
MTC TTC COTE Tee CTT CTT Oe 9-665 
(Entered voluntary liquidation 
close of business January 22. 1941. 
Absorbed by State Bank of Medford, 
Medford) 

Rib Lake 

*State Bank of Medford, Rib Lake Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Medford. 
(Clifford L. Curran, Cashier. Opened 
January 22, 1941) 


Berlin 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Lafayette 
Lafayette Commercial & Savings Bank. 
(Application filed January 9, 1941) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


*+Southside Bank of Jacksonville. 
(Capital $60,000. Norman C. Edwards, 
President Southside Business Men's 
Club, correspondent) 

Miami 
Riverside Bank. 


HAWAII 
Lihue 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Branch of Honolulu. 
(Authorized September 12, 1940) 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
tlowa State Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $25,000. G. A. Framptol, 
correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Belview 


*+Belview State Bank. 
(CW. C. Dahl, correspondent) 
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MISSISSIPPI 
win 
Farmers & Merchants Bank. 


NEW JERSEY 
Pompton Lakes 
— Jersey, National Bank of Pomp- 


(albert C. Kluge, correspondent) 


NEW YORK 

Brook!yn 

Lincoln Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of Brighton Beach 
Ave. and Coney Island Ave.) 

New Rochelle 

*First National Bank of New Rochelle. 
(Authorized to open a branch at: New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Station) 

New York, (Borough of Bronx) 

Dollar Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of East 177th St. and 
Hugh Grant Circle) 

New York 

Colonial Trust Company, Branch: at 

1230 Sixth Ave. 
(Application filed October 24, 1940) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro 
tCommercial Credit Plan Industrial 
Bank. (Capital $100,000, Paid in Sur- 


plus $50,000. R. M. Chesney, 
spondent) 
Hollyridge 
Waccamaw Bank & 
Branch of Whiteville. 


corre- 
Trust Company, 


OKLAHOMA 
Locust Grove 
tLocust Grove State Bank. 
(Raymond D. Wilson, correspondent) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Darby 
Darby National Bank. 
(Irvin E. Gotshall, correspondent) 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 


First National Bank of Memphis. 
(To open branch at Union Ave. and 
Cleveland St.) 


TEXAS 
Harlingen 


Security State Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Charles G. Lee, Vice-President and 
Cashier) 

Pharr 


Security State Bank. 
(Charter granted September 12, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Bear Creek 


Farmers State Bank. Paying and 
Receiving Station of Manawa. 
Chetek 
Indianhead State Bank. 
(To open about March 1, 1941) 


FDIC Changes 


Since Final 1940 Rand MSNally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


*Courtland—State National Bank of 
Decatur, Branch of Decatur....Delete 
*Oneonta—First National Bank of One- 


UN ness6bectonebseeséaces 0s Delete 
*Oneonta—State National Bank of De- 
catur, Branch of Decatur........ Add 
The National Bank of S Belete 
Err elete 
Opelika—Opelika National Bank....Add 
ARKANSAS 
Texarkana—Miller County Bank & 
Trust Company................Delete 
CALIFORNIA 
Monte Rio—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol.......... Delete 
*Newcastle — Placer County Bank, 
Branch of Auburn...........-- Delete 
ena—The Security National Bank 
LS. 0s onncckeagoe Chee Delete 
sae Union National Bank of 
DE sthntecake ck scvhantasns® 


Francisco—Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Assn., Treas- 


Ure Island Branch...........+: Delete 
FLORIDA 

*Fort Ogden — Security State Bank 

DEERE Cains do he wees dae ae eeu Delete 


Miami Beach—Miami Industrial Bank, 
eB rr Add 
St. Petersburg — The First National 


Bank in St. Petersburg.......... Add 
St. Petersburg The Southern National 
Bank of St. Petersburg........ Delete 


GEORGIA 
Claxton— Tippins 
BORG PORREGS on ond Kc ceenseceses 
Lavonia—The First National Mie ~ 
EARDOGRE:: ° bas 446eciniondbenewn Delete 
Lavonia—Northeast Georgia Bank..Add 
Leslie—The Bank of Leslie...... Delete 
*Leslie—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Terre Tee eer BVeccectocececiae 
IDAHO 
*Blackfoot—First Security Bank of 

Idaho, Branch of Boise......... Delete 
*Blackfoot—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, —s 
OE Ts 6. 0stes nes chaduwdeda dd 
*Boise—First Security Bank of idaho 


Delete 
*Boise—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association dd 
*Emmett—First Security Bank of nee. 
oo” FT errr ee Delete 
*Emmett—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of Boise 
Add 
*Gooding—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
Branch of B Delete 
*Gooding—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of Boise 
o40.9006 0b. 6e66 Caehanee dae eaamena al Add 
*Hailey—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
UOMO OF TOOGRi nin cn dccesicds Delete 
*Hailey—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of err 


A 
*Idaho Falls—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Branch of Boise........ Delete 
*Idaho Falls—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
OC THOOGW. cana ciceccaceckeckuesneaae Add 
*Jerome—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
SEORING GE Ts oa net cawedsaads Delete 
Jerome—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of Cass 


*Montpelier—First Security Bank of 


Idaho, Branch of Boise......... Delete 
*Montpelier—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
OE RSs a Wawa cue tie aaa dae rnee Add 
*Mountain Home—First Security Bank 
of Idaho, Branch of Boise...... Delete 


*Mountain Home—First Security ‘Bank 
of Idaho, National Association, Branch 
OE TONG. av ceedtuicinesactdet sana Ada 

*Nampa—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
Branch of B Delete 

*Nampa—-First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of — 

*Payette—First Security Bank of. Idaho, 
Bramee G£ Bene ..ccccccssecss Delete 

*Payette—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of —_ 


*Pocatello—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Branch of Boise........ Delete 

*Pocatello—First Security Bank, of 
Idaho, National Association, 


Branch 
OE TRON vo oki sada tcentestiaeveser Add 
*Preston—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
Branch of B Delete 
*Preston—First Security Bank of Idaho, 
National Association, Branch of yy 
Shelley—American National Bank of 
Idaho Falls, cece of Idaho hy | 


*Shoshone—First * Security Bank of 
Idaho, Branch of Boise........ Delete 
*Shoshone—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
OF WOO ns hacodeacacevese<esgedivas Add 
ILLINOIS 
Alsey—Alsey State Rank......... Delete 
*Chicago—Drexel National Bank...Add 
*Chicago—Drexel State Bank....Delete 


Cicero—Western State — of Cicero 


aceéss tademesws en eske sends - Delete 
Cicero—Western National | * Bank of 
CIOOFO  cccccccccsscscece concccec Ae 
Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank 
of Downers Grove..... secsccdece cde 
*Henry—Henry State Bank........ Add 
Joliet—Union National Bank & Trust 
Company of Joliet......... Add 
Niles Center—Niles Center State Bank 
Cecksewlpadees caghdebdseenceeuas elete 
*Oglesby—First National Bank..... Add 


Skokie—Niles Center State Bank. 
*Sparland—Sparland State Bank. Delete 


Steeleville—First National Bank of 
Steeleville ..ccccccccccces ocecte cian 
Steeleville—State Bank of aa 
nade dhbeeedese 44560e6neu" ocene ete 
Tolono—The Bank of Tolono..... Delete 























INDIANA 


4 Ground—Battle Ground — 
Greenfield—Greenfela . “Banking *"Com- 

pany 
Nappanee—State 


OPP ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Poseyville—Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Wadesville. .Add 
sar selina Sandborn a Com- 
WD sncvcccceescsscésatscsenaten 
Wadervilic--Warmers 
COMMER ccc cectcscinecces e 
Wadesville—The Farmers" * ‘National 
> Bank of Wadesville............ Delete 


— 


IOWA 
Eldora—Citizens Savings Bank. .Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County National Bank 

Se CS secdqucesiccaceasons Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County Savings Bank 
GE TRUBOGO,, SOT occ ccacacease id 


Mediapolis—Mediapolis Savings ‘Bank 
Meservey — The First State Bank, 
Branch of Thornton............. Add 
Mount Union—lIowa State Bank, Branch 
OF Morming GUm. occ cccccccecsas Add 
Ossian—Citizens State Bank..... Delete 


Thornton—The First National Bank of 
TNE So cccacacusedecededeces Delete 
Thornton—The First State Bank a BH 


Thormtom, IOWS ..cccccccecesecces 
KANSAS 
*Caldwell—The Stock Exchange —— 
*Herndon—First State Bank...... Delete 
*Nickerson—Nickerson State Bank.Add 
KENTUCKY 
*Stearns—State Bank of Stearns. . Delete 
LOUISIANA 
*Denham Springs — Livingston State 

WI + scéans weds cutnedocee wasn Add 


Shreveport—First National Bank of 
Shreveport, Marshall St. Branch. .Add 


MAINE 
*Howland—Lincoln Trust Company, 
Brameh Cf LAMCCUMs 6c cckdccctccccs Add 
MARYLAND 
Nanticoke—Savings Bank of Nanticoke 
acvesdeuccsuusaredeomes cécceece dean 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Morris Plan Banking 


Branch =. = 


eee eee ween eeee 


Company of Boston, 
Providence St. 


MICHIGAN 


*Battle Creek—First National Bank of 
Battle Creek, head office and branch 
os nee denegese Openeabaseart cates Delete 

*Battle Creek—Michigan National Bank, 
Branches at: 1 W. Michigan Ave., and 
Michigan and Washington Ave...Add 

*Deckerville—Sanilac County Bank. Add 

*Detroit—Industrial Morris Plan Bank 
of Detroit, head office and 6 branches 


occ bee ccccbes Seassesancecaseee Delete 
*Detroit—Industrial National Bank- 
Detroit, head office and 6 eee 


*Grand Rapids—First National Bank & 
Trust Company, head office and 3 


DEORONED 6 cceccctnccsquasaudses Delete 
*Grand Rapids — Michigan National 
Bank, Branch of Lansing........ Add 
*Lansing — Lansing National Bank 
Cann nedepesemnde cauésaaeas ee Delete 


*Lansing—Michigan National Bank.Add 
*Marshall—First National Bank in Mar- 
GEE. cc cccascdasatadensecetaten Delete 
*Marshall — Michigan Bank, 
Branch of Lansing...........+++- Add 
*Nashville—First National Bank of 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle Creek 
biisecnedsac¥enss a vokskeendeaaas Delete 
Port Huron—First National Bank of 
Port Huron, head office and branches 
at: 3575 24th St., 1601 Pine Grove Ave., 
and 934 Griswold ESS Delete 
*Port Huron—Michigan National Bank, 
Branches of Lansing, at: 800 Military 
St., 2401 Conner St., 1601 Pine Grove 


Ave. and 934 Griswold Ghicness cus Add 
*Saginaw — Michigan National Bank, 
Branch of Lansing...........++-+. Ad 


*Saginaw—Saginaw National Bank, head 
office and branch at: 115 N. Hamilton 
St. Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Copbeten ttn State Bank of on 


RGM cccccscctéccesaesadsivecds 
Minneapolis—University National io 
of Minneapolis..........-.ss+-e6- Adda 


Minneapolis—University State Bank of 
Minneapolis Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Walnut—The Bank of Walnut 


MISSOURI 


*Jamestown—Bank of Jamestown.Delete 
*Jamestown—Peoples Bank Add 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon. 
*Richmond—Banking House of a 3 
Pee Gs GO. ccccccvoceicscces Delete 


MONTANA 


Columbus—Stillwater National Bank 


Delete 


NEBRASKA 


*Saronville—Farmers State Bank. Delete 
Tilden—The Tilden Bank Ad 
Tilden—The Tilden National 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City — Boardwalk National 
Bank, Downtown Oftice Add 

*Neptune—Asbury Park & Ocean Grove 
Bank. Branch of Asbury Park....Add 

*Neptune—Neptune Bank and Trust 
Company 

Raritan—Raritan State Bank 


NEW YORK 


Bolton Landing—Bolton National Bank 
of Bolton Landing Delete 
Bolton Landing — The First National 
Bank of Giens Falls, Branch of Glens 
Falls Add 
*Brighton—Lincoln-Alliance 
Trust Company, Branch of memes 
Flushing—(Borough of Queens)—Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, World’s 
Fair Office Delete 
Mohawk—The Oneida National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Utica, Branch of we 
New York City (Bronx)—The National 
City Bank of New York, Parkchester 


Index to Advertisers 


a 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 


B 
Bank Building & Equipment Corp. 


Barkley & Co., C. L 
Cc 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. .135 
City National Bank & Tr. Co., 
Chicago 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank 
&é Tr. Co., Chicago 
D 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 


Banks 

First National Bank of Chicago. .117 
G 

General Motors Accept. Corp...122 

Gordon Brothers 
H 

Howard Paper Co 
I 

International Business Machines 

Back Cover 


L 
La Monte & Son, George. .2nd Cover 


M 
Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co. 


P 
Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 
New York 


h Add 
*Port Richmond—(Borough of Rich- 
mond) — Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Branch of Brooklyn 
Utica—First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, head office and branch Add 
Utica—First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company of Utica, head office and 
branch Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dahlen—Citizens State Bank of Peters- 

burg, Branch of Petersburg...Delete 
es as First National Bank of 
Sharon—First State Bank of Sharon 


Cincinnati—The Second National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Westwood Branch..Add 
Cincinnati—The Westwood Bank & 
Savings Company . Delete 
*Walnut Creek—Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Millersburg. .Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


*Jefferson—Bank of Jefferson....Delete 
Medford—The Grant County Bank..Add 


OREGON 
Port Orford — Curry County Bank. 
Branch of Gold Beach Add 
*Taft—The Bank of Newport, a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*Tionesta — Citizens National Bank 
Delete 
York—The Eastern National Bank of 
York Delete 
York—The York National Bank and 
Trust Company, East Market St. 
Branch Add 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Arlington—First National 
Arlington 


Bank in 
Delete 


Men And Volts—The Story Of 
General Electric 


By John Winthrop Hammond. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Cloth bound, 436 pages, price 
$2.50. 


This interesting book is divided 
into eight parts, beginning with the 
creative period of the arc light and 
incandescent light, and closing with 
spectacular applications and dis- 
coveries, the birth of radio, and a 
discussion of what is said to mark 
the end of the pioneer period. 

The six other parts are: The 
period of commercial introduction 
of electric lighting; electric trans- 
portation, motors, and transmission 
of power; the period of expansion 
and consolidation; the formation of 
the General Electric Company; the 
development of big generating units, 
beginning of hydroelectric projects, 
expansion of systems through 
transmission; the development of 
steam turbines, start of industrial 
research and of commercial and 
financial expansion. 

The book is illustrated with a 
number of interesting photographs 
and drawings and describes the 
work of the many men from 
Thomas A. Edison to Charles E. 
Wilson now president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


The information includes not 


*Wall—Farmers State Bank 

*Wali—Underwood State Bank, Br 
of Underwood 

*Wilmot—First National Bank... 

*Wilmot—Wilmot State Bank 


TENNESSEE 


Lake City—The First National Bank 
Coal Creek De 

Lake City—The First National Bank 
Lake City 


Barstow—The Citizens State Bank 
Barstow 


Elsa—Canal Banking Company. .Del 
a «al * SanigeF pete Plan Bank of F 
Hitchcock—Citizens 
Hitchcock 
*Lagrange—The John Schumacher § 
Bank Del 
*Lagrange—Lagrange State Bank..4A 
*San Antonio—San Antonio Morris Pi 
Bank 
*Seminole—Seminole State Bank... 


WASHINGTON 
Pullman — The Pullman State 


Pullman—Seattle-First National 
Branch of Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope—The First National 


WISCONSIN 


*Brandon—Ripon State Bank, Pay 

and Receiving Station of Ripon..A 

Eagle—Bank of Eagle Del 

Lynxville Prairie City Bank, Payi 

one Receiving Station of Prairie 
en 


only that pertaining to inventi 
and mechanical developments, 
also that devoted to finance, di 
tribution, and industrial manag 
ment. 


Definition Of A Public 
Relations Man 


Not so long ago a friend remindé 
me of the following definition of 
banker as given by Uncle Geo 
Allen, father of the A. I. B.: 

“A banker is 1/5 accountant; 2 
economist; 3/5 lawyer; and 4 
gentleman and scholar; a total 
10/5—double size. Any smaller m 
may be a promoter or a paw 
broker, but not a banker.” 

To me a Public Relations M 
may be classified as all that pl 
A man whose knowledge of bankii 
and of people, both bank patre 
and non-bank patrons, has provid 
him with a quality of judgm 
sufficient to propose, correlate, 3 
make effective activities embod 
in a definite program—a man 
able of developing and presenting 
program designed to bring abo 
clearer public conception of bat 
and the types of service they 
der, so as to create a comm 
understanding that the interests 
the people and of the banks 
inter-dependent.—J. Lewell 
ferty, vice-president, Fort Wo 
National Bank, Ft. Worth, Tez. 
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